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The Archconfraternity for the Conversion 
of England. 


——— 


SEEING how impressively the part taken by the Church of 
France in the sending of St. Augustine was signalized during 
the Kentish celebration, not only by constant reference to the 
historical facts, but also by the presence in our midst of 
Cardinal Perraud, the Archpriest from Arles, the Superior 
General of St. Sulpice, and the other ecclesiastics whom they 
brought with them, it was natural that the latter should deem 
it appropriate to follow up the English celebrations by some 
corresponding celebrations on the other side of the Channel. 
These have now been held, and with a success which ?s 
most consoling. At Arles, the ancient see from whose Bishop 
St. Augustine received his consecration, the vast Cathedral was, 
on Oct. 12th, filled to overflowing with an enthusiastic crowd, 
anxious to make it clear that the same fervent desire to aid in 
the conversion of England which distinguished their forefathers is 
cherished also by themselves. At St. Sulpice a like enthusiasm 
prevailed. Paris being so much nearer to this country than 
Arles, it was more possible to collect there, on Oct. 17th, a body 
of English Catholics to accompany our Cardinal Archbishop. 
Not indeed that the number collected was very large, the 
shortness of the notice and the time of the year prevented that ; 
but at least it was very representative, as the newspaper reports 
have shown; and all felt that it was a truly moving sight when 
the long line of Sulpicians, with the students under their care, 
passed across the Place St. Sulpice escorting the English eccle- 
siastics, the English Bishop of Southwark, himself an old 
Sulpician, and finally the two brother Cardinals, to whose care 
the Holy See has confided the Churches of France and 
England ; all felt that it was an impressive sight when these 
two representative bodies, mingling their streams, passed into 
the crowded Church of St. Sulpice to join in a common act 
of religious worship, and that it was in fact another solemn 
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act of hand-joining between the two neighbouring Churches 
which since the days of Clovis and Ethelbert have so often 
joined hands together in brotherly intercourse and assistance. 

It is not, however, our present purpose to describe the 
various ceremonies and events of that Sunday at St. Sulpice, 
but after paying a passing tribute of acknowledgment to the 
warmth of the reception accorded to us all by our French 
brethren, and especially by the Cardinal Archbishop of Paris and 
the clergy of St.Sulpice, to call attention to the new Confraternity 
for inaugurating which the gatherings at St. Sulpice were held. 

In ovr comments on the Ebbs Fleet proceedings, we had 
occasion to refer to the place which prayer must occupy in 
any successful campaign for the conversion of England. We 
may be excuscd a short return to the same subject. 

God in dealing with man addresses His appeal to the 
intellect and to the heart. This is because the service He asks 
of man, and the only service He cares to accept from him, is 
one which man’s intellect duly exercised can pronounce to be 
reasonable and man’s heart can offer as a free gift of filial love. 
It follows that God’s message to the soul must be addressed 
to it through the ministry of the preacher, since it is only 
through the outer ears that under ordinary circumstances the 
mind can be reached, and through the mind the heart. How 
shall they believe unless they hear, and how shall they hear 
unless there be preachers? And what is called controversy is 
but one of the necessary methods by which the preaching of the 
Divine message (for the word “preaching” must in this con- 
nection be taken in a broad sense) is conveyed to the minds 
of the hearers: a method which preaching has to adopt when 
it is a question of making known the truths of revelation to 
those who have been nurtured in error—since what else is 
controversy save following up simple explanations of Catholic 
doctrines with answers to the objections by which such 
explanations have been met? 

But if the candid study of reasons propounded by the 
preacher or the writer is a condition of faith, it is not the only 
condition. No man ever brought himself into the Church, as he 
may easily bring himself to the acceptance of some scientific 
truth, by mere study, however honestly applied. He requires 
further, as we all know, that special grace from God which we 
call the gift of faith. What the inter-relations between these two 
agencies may be, and how each acts on the other, is an interest- 
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ing subject for consideration into which we need not now enter, 
At present it is enough for us to remind ourselves of the all- 
importance of grace, if England, cither in whole or in part, is 
ever to be converted, and of the consequent all-importance of 
prayer, particularly united prayer, as the means placed by God 
in our hands whereby we may make it possible for Him to 
bestow His graces in greater abundance. 

It is in his firm conviction of this truth that Leo XIII. has 
just instituted a special Archconfraternity of Prayers for the 
Conversion of England. His action in thus instituting it is, we 
believe, unique, or almost so. The authority indeed for the 
institution of every confraternity which is not merely local in 
its operations, must always come from Rome, but the usual 
custom of the Holy See is not to sanction an abstract scheme, 
it prefers to let the initiative come from others. In some locality 
a good work suggests itself to a few zealous minds, who apply 
to their Bishop for an approbation, and if that is given, proceed 
to launch their scheme in a humble way. Should the blessiag 
of God be upon it it thrives and grows, spreading from place to 
place, until at length it has assumed proportions encouraging 
the hope that it may be deemed worthy of the express sanction 
of the Holy See, and, this sanction at length obtained, it finds 
itself established on a firmer basis, and enters on a new con- 
dition of existence. This final condition to which in the ordinary 
course a confraternity rises by gradual stages, the present Con- 
fraternity has secured from the outset. The reason for this 
departure from ordinary methods is to be sought in the intense 
interest which Leo XIII. has taken in the conversion of England, 
an interest which has already spoken to us, besides other ways, 
in his beautiful Letter, ad Anglos, an interest, too, which 
Cardinal Vaughan told us in his sermon at Arles, goes back at 
least to the days when, as a young prelate, he was the Papal 
Nuncio at Brussels. Father Ignatius Spencer, whom we may 
truly call the forerunner of the Archconfraternity, was, in 1844, 
traversing the Continent in pursuit of his project for obtaining 
prayers for England, and, chancing thus to be at Brussels, he 
sought an interview with Mgr. Pecci, and he has left it on record 
that the Nuncio thoroughly sympathized with his purpose, and 
promised to aid him to the best of his power. Are we wrong in 
tracing a conncction between this providential meeting fifty 
years ago and the spontaneous carnestness with which Leo XIII. 
has placed himself at the head of the recent reunion movement ? 
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An Archconfraternity is one intended to be the mother of 
similar confraternities throughout the world. To the Arch- 
confraternity the Holy See gives its constitutions and privileges, 
with the power of affiliating to itself other confraternities else- 
where. And this is what is now contemplated. We may hope 
that confraternities will spring up in various nations, dioceses, 
or parishes throughout the Catholic Church, which by associating 
themselves with the Archconfraternity just erected at Paris, will 
obtain their proper status, together with the benefit of unity of 
action and government, whilst being distinct in themselves, they 
can the better adapt the details of their formation to the 
circumstances of the various localities. 

But why, it may be asked, has St. Sulpice been chosen as 
the seat of this new Archconfraternity ?. The question is one the 
reply to which is easy for those who were present at the solemn 
inauguration. It was desirable that the seat of the Arch- 
confraternity should not be in England, as its chief object is to 
obtain prayers for England from Catholics of other nations, 
nor far removed from England, in order that its governing 
body may the more readily keep in touch with English 
needs. Faris was obviously the place which best fulfilled the 
required conditions, both by reason of its proximity to our 
shores, its influential position among the Catholics of Europe 
and of the world, and the memories which it cherishes of past 
services rendered by the Church of France to the Church of 
England. Nor, if the Archconfraternity was to be founded at 
Paris, could it have been founded in any place more appropriate 
than St. Sulpice. The Congregation of St. Sulpice is much and 
deservedly respected by the French clergy, and as many as 
twenty-six French dioceses have entrusted to them the training 
of their young Levites. They have also the care of several 
seminaries in America and Canada. It can be understood, 
therefore, that their influence with the French and American 
clergy is considerable, and such as will afford them great 
facilities for propagating the movement among the clergy, and 
through the clergy among the laity. 

Nor again was there an historical reason wanting to suggest 
the Society of St. Sulpice as one which might be trusted to throw 
itself zealously into the new work. M. Olier, the founder of 
Sulpice, was a man with whom the desire for the return 
of England to the true faith lay very near indeed to the heart. 
Himself the conquest of intercessory prayer, he had learnt to 
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esteem its value, and the news which reached Paris in the 
earlier part of 1642, announcing the martyrdom of some English 
missionaries (they must have been FF. Thomas Reynolds and 
Bartholomew Roe, who suffered on January 21st, 1642), was 
what first directed his attention to the spiritual needs of our 
country. On the feast of Gregory the Great of that year, he 
told his associates of the recent martyrdoms, and begged them 
to make their Communion that day for the conversion of 
England, and, “from that time forth,” writes his English 
biographer, Mr. David Lewis, “he never ceased imploring the 
mercy of God for this ‘our miserable country,’ not only with 
fervent supplications, but with bodily mortifications of the most 
rigorous kind.” Had it been possible, he would even have 
liked to join the English missionaries, for we find him writing 
to one of his missionaries: “If I dared aspire after something 
of that solid glory which is found in the service of our Divine 
Master by giving one’s life and shedding one’s blood for Him, 
I should look to England as the prime object of my hopes.” 
It is on record, too, that he made great efforts to convert 
Charles II., whilst the latter was leading the life of an exile 
in Paris, efforts not unrewarded with success, for, whatever 
may be thought of the tradition that M. Olier actually received 
Charles into the Catholic Church, he certainly made a deep 
impression upon him, and one to the after-effects of which his 
death-bed conversion may perhaps in large part be attributed. 

These few facts will suffice to explain the fitness of the 
Holy Father’s selection of St. Sulpice for the head-quarters of 
the new Archconfraternity, and that the priests of that Congre- 
gation are prepared to respond with zeal to the trust confided 
in them is attested by their formal declaration read in the 
Grand Seminaire after the Mass of inauguration. 


Sexto decimo kalendas Novembris, et in gratissimo Purissimze 
Virginis Mariz festo, Eminentissimus ac Reverendissimus Cardinalis 
Richard, archiepiscopus Parisiensis, intra missarum sollemnia, qu 
Eminentissimus item ac Reverendissimus Cardinalis Vaughan, West- 
monasteriensis archiepiscopus, in venerabili Sancti Sulpicii ecclesia, 
immensum inter cleri et populi concursum, celebravit, societatem 
precum ac piorum operum a Sanctissimo Leone, Papa XIII. pro 
Britanniz ad fidem catholicam reditu nuper in zdibus Sulpicianis 
benignissime erectam, canonice dedicavit. 

In quo felici munere ambo purpurati Patres, diuturnis zque erga 
rem catholicam laboribus et meritis illustres, animos eodem caritatis 
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sensu dextrasque, quasi utraque natio fraterno ipsorum complexu avitam 
fidem renovaret, pie conjunxerunt. 

Huic fidei et caritatis significationis testes iidemque sponsores 
aderant multi ex Anglia cujuscumque ordinis nobilissimi viri, pietate, 
scientia, dignitate omnes insignes, imprimisque Clarissimus ac Rever- 
endissimus Bourne, Southwarciensis episcopus, domus nostrz pene 
recens alumnus, qui, unde exierit pie memor, Sulpicianos in instituendis 
clericis mores propriis Britannorum ingenio et indoli, mira cum 
industria magnoque profectu accommodavit. 

Quos universus, in hac sacra solemnitite, faustis populus noster 
comitabatur votis, vestigiisque Olerii, patris ac legiferi nostri, inhzerens, 
sollicitas Deo, pro hac fratrum in gremio matris redintegratione, intimo 
ex animo preces effundebat. 

His et tam supplicibus votis, quae ex nostris edibus, quasi puncti 
instar, in universum orbem catholicum, Summo instigante Pontifice, 
mox undequaque discurrent, Deus Optimus Maximus, Beatissima 
Virgine Maria intercedente, annuens, nobilissimam nationem, quam et 
preteritarum laudum memoria exornat et preesens gloriz atque humani- 
tatis splendor ad optima queeque sectanda disponit, ad pristinam fidem 
reducat ; jamque denuo Angli illi, non solum corporis forma, verum 
etiam ingenio atque sollertia conspicui, angeli facti, regnum Dei, 
angelorum more, usque ad extremos imperii sui tractus, novo ac mira- 
biliore commercio, exportent atque promoveant. 

Quam auspicatissimam dexter Dei excelsi mutationem dum a 
longe salutamus, imo faustis preesagiis quasi proximam conspicimus, 
juvat imo corde et unanimi voce Deo jam hodie gratias concinere : 

DrEo GRatTIAS! 


To this document we might add the Papal Brief of insti- 
tution and the Letter of Cardinal Richard ordering its 
publication throughout the diocese of Paris. As, however, 
these documents are of some length, and have been already 
made known to English readers, we pass them over now, 
contenting ourselves with a word of exhortation to all who 
have the conversion of England at heart. Let them give their 
names to the Confraternity either at Paris or in England, where 
doubtless a branch will be forthwith established. Those who 
have watched attentively the course of events, have been able 
to trace in the past an intimate connection between the multi- 
plication of prayer and the multiplication of conversions. We 
may hope, therefore, that if we use the increased opportunity 
for intercessory prayer now offered to us, a still richer harvest 
may be gathered in in God’s good time. 




















The Problem of the Gunpowder Plot. 
(In reply to Professor Gardiner.) 


—~<——— 


THIRD ARTICLE. 
IV. 
RESPECTING material circumstances connected with the Plot, 
Mr. Gardiner has a good deal to say. I shall confine my 
attention to a few which seem to be of importance, and treat 
these with all possible brevity. 

(i.) On the constantly recurring question of the mine, I have 
not much to add to what I have said in my book, and it does 
not seem to me that Mr. Gardiner has succeeded in disposing 
of the difficulties which present themselves. I understand as 
little as ever how the conspirators could have done the things 
they are said to have done, or, if they did them, how the 
authorities and the whole neighbourhood can possibly have 
been ignorant of what they were doing; how the earth and 
stones can have been concealed, or the noise inseparable from 
their operations have remained unnoticed. On the latter point 
Mr. Gardiner speaks as follows :! 


If the conspirators restricted their operations to the night-time, 
there was little danger of their being overheard. ‘There was not much 
likelihood either that Whynniard would get out of bed to visit the 
tapestry or whatever the stuff belonging to the King may have been, or 
that Mrs. Skinner would want to examine her coal-sacks whilst her 
customers were asleep. The only risk was from some belated visitor 
coming up the quiet court leading from Parliament Place to make his 
way to one of the houses in Whynniard’s block. Against this, however, 
the plotters were secured by the watchfulness of Fawkes. 


But, omitting for the present the question as to what 
dwelling-houses were within earshot, and how far the sound 
of the operations against the wall would travel, where is the 
evidence that those operations were restricted to the night-time? 


1 Pp, 101. 
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Mr. Jardine supposed that it was only by day that the con- 
spirators worked. “All day long,” he writes, “they worked at 
the mine, carrying the earth and rubbish into a little building 
in the garden behind the house, and at night they removed it 
from the building into the garden, spreading it abroad, and 
covering it carefully over with turf.”! It is true that we have 
no evidence to corroborate these particulars, but Mr. Jardine’s 
authority may suffice to show that there is none to contradict 
them. One thing at least is clear: the miners were not working 
in the middle of the night, when they heard the men moving 
coals above their heads, and as there is nothing whatever to 
indicate that upon this occasion they were pursuing their 
operations at an unusual time of day, it is natural to infer, with 
Father Greenway,” that the same persons must previously have 
been close to them without their knowledge, before they dis- 
covered the existence of the coal-cellar. Even were we to 
suppose the mining work to have been restricted to the night- 
time, although neither Whynniard nor Mrs. Skinner is likely 
to have instituted a search, for the purposes specified by 
Mr. Gardiner, is it not possible that they might be curious as to 
the noises necessarily produced by iron tools upon a stone wall, 
“very hard to beat through”? Whynniard at least cannot have 
been very far away, nor other denizens of his block, and the 
stillness of the night is not well calculated to render sounds 
inaudible. 

Neither does it seem that the vigilance of Faukes can so 
effectually have guarded the workers against observation. There 
is, Mr. Gardiner tells us, no reasonable doubt that he directed 
the mining operations ; but, to do so to any purpose, he must 
have spent a large portion of his time underground ; and, as 
Winter tells us that none of the party except Faukes ever 
showed himself outside, none other can have kept watch in his 
place. 

We have also seen that in Mr. Gardiner’s opinion there was 
presumably no great noise made in breaking through the 
foundations of the Parliament House, because Faukes had 
probably seen or heard of mining operations in the wars abroad, 
and so could teach his associates how to conduct them without 
attracting attention. I am told, however, by military authorities, 
that, in attacking a town or building, mines are not driven 
through walls or foundations, which could not be done secretly, 


3 F, 44. 





1 Criminal Trials, ii. 39. 
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but lower down in the ground, clear of all stone-work. It does 
not appear, therefore, that Faukes’ experience, if he had any 
experience, would have been greatly to the purpose in the case 
in hand. 

The difficulty of keeping things dark must have been 
materially aggravated by the presence in Percy’s house of a 
housekeeper, or care-taker, or charwoman, whichever she was, 
Mrs. Gibbins, wife of a porter dwelling hard by,' “who kept 
the lodging for Percy, as before for Mr. Ferrers [the previous 
tenant],” and was able to give evidence as to the visits he paid 
to his premises.? It is not easy to understand either how this 
woman can have failed to notice that strange doings were in 
progress, or that, noticing them, she should say nothing to her 
gossips. She was presumably left in charge, when, at Christmas, 
1604, the conspirators went off into the country, leaving the 
mine in process of digging, and she must certainly have been 
about the house when, a month later, twenty barrels of gun- 
powder were brought in and stored there,—a somewhat unusual 
species of furniture. 

Another puzzle is presented by a letter of Thomas Winter’s.’ 
It must be remembered that the mining operations are said to 
have commenced on the 11th of December, 1604, and that by 
Christmas a tunnel had been made from the starting-point, in 
Percy's house, to the foundation wall of the Parliament building. 
The conspirators then separated for the Christmas holidays, 
resuming their labours in January, by the end of which month 
they had made some progress in penetrating the wall, at which 
they wrought, off and on, till near Easter, when they discovered 
and hired the cellar. On the 22nd of February Winter wrote 
the letter I speak of, to his brother-in-law, John Grant, who had 
by this time been enlisted as an accomplice. It runs as follows : 


I had thought to have come down before this, but business hath 
hitherto and will yet longer keep me away. I am now going to the 
bath [ze to Bath] with my Lord Mounteagle, and from thence into 
Lancashire. My fortunes are so poor that they will not leave me mine 
own man, if they did, Jack, thou shouldst have more of my company. 
Commend me to my sister, and wax rich. Newses are asleep. A. Dio. 
Your loving brother,—THo. WINToUR. 

London, the 22th of Feburary. 

My L. Mounteagle will receive your brother betwixt this and Easter 
term, at what time he goeth into Lancashire. 





2 Faukes, November 5. 2 Evidence of Roger James, November 7, 
* Dom. James I. xii. 89. * Grant was initiated in January, 1004—5. 
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This letter was written whilst the toilsome labour of breaking 
through the stubborn Parliament wall is said to have been 
taxing to the utmost all the forces of the little company, and 
it was written to one whom, as privy to their design, there was 
no object in hoodwinking ; but there is little sign of the writer’s 
having on hand a work which required constant and unremitting 
labour. <A trip to Bath and Lancashire, though it might suit 
Winter’s pocket, could not greatly assist the making of the 
mine. 

The difficulty is enhanced by another letter, written just a 
month later (March 23, 1604—5), by Robert Winter, elder 
brother of Thomas, to the same John Grant, informing him that 
Tom’s projected journey [to Flanders] is delayed that he may 
wait for the going over of Sir Charles Percy, who is about to 
receive a Colonelcy [in the Archduke’s service].!. Clearly the 
business of the mine did not occupy much of Tom's time. 

The neighbourhood of the river suggests another problem. 
This, as Mr. Gardiner reminds us, was very close by, so close, 
indeed, that it is hard to understand how the proposed excava- 
tion could possibly have been suited for the storage of powder, 
or even how the miners can have got so far as they did, without 
being drowned out. The Thames was in those days a wayward: 
and turbulent stream, prone to overflow its banks, and the 
buildings standing near were, generally at least, without cellars, 
which must frequently have been converted into water-tanks, 
and which, even apart from inundations, the water percolating 
the loose intervening soil, would keep constantly flooded, 
making them eminently unsuited for the housing of com- 
bustibles.2 The floor of Westminster Hall was on the same 

1 «Sir, on thursday reseved I a letter from Tom Wintour Importing the stay of 
his Journey, by the expectinge of Sir Charles Percye, his goinge over Colonell, which 
is the only newes ; so, with my hartyest commendation to your selfe and the rest of 
your good company, I end, this xxiiith of March 1604. Ko. Wintour.” (Dom. 
James I, xiii. 32.) 

* Mr. Gardiner, following Mr. Jardine, tells us that the mine was started from a 
cellar in Percy’s house. If it was ever started at all, this may have been the case, 
but there is no evidence that Percy’s house had a cellar. 

Upon another point connected with this, I am unable to follow Mr. Gardiner, 
Assuming that Percy’s house was built of brick, he tells us (p. 97), that the brick of 
the period was comparatively soft, and that the wall would, therefore, be easy to 
penetrate. It is not, however, the bricks or stones that are attacked in such an 
operation, but the mortar between them. No one would try to drive a pick into 
the substance of the wall itself. I am moreover informed that the old bricks, though 
not so hard as ours, were far more tough, and would be more difficult to deal with in 


the manner supposed. 
Another somewhat similar point may here be noticed. I had remarked that as 
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level with that of the cellar, but a good deal further from the 
river. On the 30th of September, 1555, as Stow tells us: “The 
Palace at Westminster and Westminster Hall was overflowen 
with water, unto the stair-foot going to the Chancey and King’s 
Bench, so that when the Lord Mayor of London should come 
to present the sheriffs to the Barons of the Exchequer, all 
Westminster Hall was full of water.” It was reported upon 
the same occasion that a waterman had rowed his wherry up 
and down various streets in the neighbourhood. On February 
4th, 1578-9, as the same chronicler relates, “The water rose so 
high in Westminster Hall, that after the fall thereof, some 
fishes were found there to remain.” In view of such possibilities 
the cellar itself was none too safe a place for keeping gunpowder 
which was meant to explode. To go lower would be to invite 
inevitable failure. 

(ii.) After the mine comes the “cellar,” which supplanted it 
as the headquarters of the Plot. The great question concerning 
it is this: How far was it a secret place, suitable for the dark 
design it was made to serve? Mr. Gardiner considers it at least 
most probable! that, even when the thirty-six barrels of powder 
had been placed there, Mr. Whynniard, from whom it was 
rented, had free access to it, independently of the conspirators ; 
and that they “must have been content with the strong proba- 
bility that whenever their landlord came into his end of the 
‘cellar, he would not come further to pull about the pile of 
wood with which their powder barrels were covered.” If in 
such circumstances the plotters could calmly go off, as they 
did, into the country or to the Continent, for months together, 
leaving the custody of their terrible secret to such a “strong 
probability,” assuredly they were not only, as Mr. Gardiner 
believes,? the most estimable and unselfish set of miscreants 
who ever contrived a diabolical crime, but likewise the most 
childlike and guileless that ever baffled the vigilance of an 
English Government. 


the conspirators never got to the other side of the Parliament wall’s foundation, it ‘s 
strange that they knew it to be nine feet thick. To this Mr. Gardiner replies (p. 102, 
note), that in such cases the foundations were always made broader than the wall 
itself, and that, the wall above being seven feet thick, ‘‘the diggers, observing the 
angle of the face they attacked, might roughly calculate that a foot on each side 
might be added, thus reaching the nine feet.” Mr. Brewer tells me that the breadth 
of a wall was increased, not by any slope of the face, which was always vertical, but 
by stages successively broadening like steps, and set one upon another. 
. P. 23. 2 P. 70; 
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5] 


There appears, indeed, to be no doubt that the “cellar’ 
was accessible in other ways than through the door of which 
Faukes or Percy kept the key. This is shown by the account 
of the arrest of the former, prepared by Salisbury on the 6th of 
November, for Sir Thomas Parry.!. According to this, Sir 
Thomas Knyvet, who had been sent, on the night of November 
4th, “to make search about that place, and to appoint a watch 
in the old Palace, to observe what persons might resort there- 
abouts,” in pursuit of this duty, “about midnight going by 
change into the vault by another door, found the fellow.” 

I very much regret that in my book the word “change” 
should have been wrongly printed “chance.” The former is 
undoubtedly the correct reading, and I so transcribed it. I am, 
however, unable to see that the mistake is of such importance 
as Mr. Gardiner thinks. 


If [he writes],? the word “chance” had been found in the real 
letter, it could hardly be interpreted otherwise than to imply a negative 
of the other visit [of the Lord Chamberlain] said to have been followed 
by a resolve on the King’s part to search farther. As the word stands, 
it may be accepted as evidence that an earlier visit had taken place. 
How could Knyvet go “by change” into the vault by another door, 
unless he or someone else had gone in earlier by some other approach ? 


As the letter to Parry makes no mention at all of the Lord 
Chamberlain’s earlier visit, it seems that the phrase “ by change” 
is somewhat overloaded with meaning, like Burghley’s shake of 
the head, if we accept it as evidence that such a visit had been 
paid, and had been paid through a door different from that by 
which Knyvet entered when he found Faukes. The natural 
interpretation appears to be, that Knyvet in the course of his 
perambulations, opened a door which he had not previously 
tried, and that this was not the one used by the plotters. All 
this, however, is quite beside the mark. The important point 
is that there was “another door,” through which admittance to 


1 Mr. Gardiner appears to imply (p. 127), that the authority of this document is 
impaired by the fact that we have it only in a draft, that there is no proof of its 
having ever been despatched in this form, that it is quite inartistic, and that it may 
have been altered so as to agree with the letter subsequently sent to the other 
ambassadors, which gives quite a different account of Faukes’ arrest. If this were 
so, I cannot see what it can be supposed to prove. The question is not about the 
form in which the account was ultimately sent, but about that in which it was 
originally written. 

+ P., 120. 
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the “cellar” could be obtained, without the assistance of the 
conspirator in charge. 

Another question. regarding the “cellar,” is raised by Thomas 
Winter’s published confession. He tells us that the powder 
barrels, when finally deposited there, were covered with a large 
amount of firewood, a thousand billets and five hundred faggots, 
“because we might have the house free to suffer any one to 
enter that would.” From this I have argued, that the “cellar” 
was by no means a private place, nor well calculated for the 
concealment of a powder magazine. 

Mr. Gardiner altogether denies the correctness of my 
inference. 


The extraordinary thing [he writes] is that Father Gerard does not 
see that his quotation from Winter is fatal to his argument. . . . The 
cellar was not part of the house: and, although the words are not 
entirely free from ambiguity, the more reasonable interpretation is that 
Fawkes disposed of the powder in the cellar, in order that visitors 
might be freely admitted into the house. 


I must confess my blindness to be as extraordinary as ever. 
The powder was placed in the “cellar,” not to leave the house 
free for visitors, but because it was wanted in the cellar to blow 
up the chamber above, and the place had been taken on purpose 
to receive it. And, as the cellar was not part of the house, 
why should the barrels in the former be carefully hidden, in 
order that people might be admitted to the latter? Had the 
barrels been left exposed in the “cellar” and labelled “ Gun- 
powder,” no one who restricted his visits to the house would 
have been any the wiser. 

(iii.) Various problems connect themselves with the gun- 
powder said to have been provided by the confederates and 
stored in the “cellar,’—and first as to its amount. This I have 
estimated at about four tons, and have argued that it is hard 
to understand how half a dozen individuals, known as dangerous 
and turbulent men, could have obtained such a quantity, and 
conveyed it beneath the Peers’ Chamber without exciting 
observation and suspicion; likewise, how after the discovery 
it can altogether have disappeared, no further mention of it 
being found. 

Mr. Gardiner replies, with a writer in the Edinburgh Review, 


' Gideon Gibbins, a porter, gave evidence that he with two others brought in 
3,000 billets. (Dom. James J. xvi. 14.) 
2 January, 1897. 
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that my estimate is much exaggerated; that, apart from hearsay 
reports, I based my computation upon the weight of a barrel 
of powder, which I have taken to be four times what it really 
was: that the proper figure is probably about a ton and a 
half; and that this agrees well with the cost of the powder as 
estimated by Sir Edward Coke.! 

But it was not by any computation that I arrived at my 
estimate, which is supplied by the explicit testimony of John 
Barclay, in his Conxspiratio Anglicana, testimony which it seems 
somewhat arbitrary to dismiss as “hearsay.” ‘The writer? was 
a Court favourite, who must have heard the most authoritative 
version of the story, and wrote his account of the discovery, as 
we are expressly told, within a month of its occurrence—z//o 
ipso Novembri. Barclay states that the amount discovered in 
the “cellar” was nearly nine thousand pounds of the very best 
powder (electiss¢mi pulveris). 

I do not, however, wish to deny that there appears to be 
considerable force in the Edinburgh Reviewer’s arguments, and 
that the quantity may have been a good deal less than Barclay 
says. But even a ton and a half of gunpowder is a tolerably 
large amount and the difficulties above indicated will not 
entirely disappear should such an estimate be adopted. More- 
over, I do not think it a conclusive argument that the proper 
weight of a barrel of gunpowder was 100 lbs. This was 
doubtless true of orthodox or regulation barrels, as used 
officially, but the conspirators evidently employed whatever 
casks they could obtain, it being particularly stated that there 
were two hogsheads amongst them—the indictment drawn 
against them says four. I am told by military experts that 
a cubic foot of Jacobean powder weighed about 37 lbs., and, 
supposing ordinary barrels to have been used, the sum total for 
thirty-six would thus be almost three tons. 

(iv.) The conduct of the Government in regard of the 
powder, as I have pointed out, is very inexplicable and seems 
to indicate that from some reason or other they were not 
greatly afraid of it. Salisbury himself acknowledges, in his 
letter to the Ambassadors, that he divined its presence under 
the House of Lords, ten days before he did anything to prevent 
the catastrophe it might occasion, and such apathy, which may 


Petite. 
® The ‘ Joannes Barclaius” of King James in the Fortunes of Nigel, and author 
of the Argenis. 
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suggest various interpretations, is at least scarcely consistent 
with the idea that he was surprised by an imminent peril of 
which he had known nothing. Mr. Gardiner attempts to get 
rid of the difficulty by a most extraordinary piece of argument. 


No doubt [he says] there was a danger of gunpowder exploding and 
blowing up, not only the empty House of Lords, but a good many 
innocent people as well; but there had been no explosion as yet, and 
the powder was in the custody of men whose interest it was that there 
should be no explosion before the 5th. 


But if the gunpowder had previously exploded, there would 
have been nothing further to fear from it; it was precisely 
because it had not yet gone off that there was danger of its 
doing so. The plea advanced is like saying that a man is 
unlikely to die because he never died before. And if the 
Government did what they say they did, sending the Lord 
Chamberlain down on the afternoon of the 4th, to look into 
the “cellar,” it was only the dogged fatuity of Faukes which 
prevented a terrible calamity. On hearing of the Chamberlain’s 
visit, we are told, Percy and others at once fled, understanding 
that the game was up. Had Guy imitated them, first putting 
a match to his touchwood, he would have consulted the best 
interests of himself and his comrades, for their enemies would 
have had quite enough to occupy them in London, without 
organizing searches and pursuits. If there were all the powder 
in the cellar which there is said to have been, and if it were 
in a condition to blow up, an amount of confusion must have 
inevitably been created, under cover of which a small number 
of obscure individuals, of whose doings, we are told, the Govern- 
ment knew nothing, might surely have got away unnoticed. 
Mr. Gardiner seems to think that the results of the explosion 
would not have been very extensive, declaring that “Smith’s 
wildly improbable view,? that the shock might have ‘levelled 
and destroyed all London and Westminster like an earthquake,’ 
can hardly be taken seriously.” But Smith was not wholly 
unwarranted by high contemporary authority, which certainly 
was meant to be taken very seriously indeed. Preaching at Paul’s 
Cross on the Sunday after the discovery (November 10), Barlow, 
Bishop of Rochester—having, as we are particularly informed, 
been coached in his subject the previous evening by no less a 
personage than the Secretary of State—spoke as follows: 


+ Pp, 126. 2 Antiquities of Westminster, p. 41. 
q P 
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By the report of military men, his [Faukes’] provision was so large, 
that if fire had been given, besides the place itself at which he aimed, 
the Hall of Judgment, the Courts of Records, the Collegiate Church, 
the city of Westminster, yea, Whitehall, the King’s house, had been 
trushed and overthrown, such heaps he had laid in of billets, faggots, 
huge stones, iron crows, pick-axes, great hammer-heads, besides so 
many barrels of gunpowder, five-and-thirty in number small and great, 
as I am credibly informed.! 


These last words remind us that, like the mine, the gun- 
powder stored in the “cellar” must have been singularly hard 
to see. Saving the conspirators who mention it in their 
depositions, no witness speaks as if he had himself set eyes 
upon it, but we are always referred to some one else. Com- 
bined with the placid manner in which it was treated in high 
quarters, this cannot but suggest a doubt to those sceptically 
inclined, as to whether there was not some mystery about this 
essential element in the story of the Plot, which, could it be 
penetrated, might very seriously modify our notions on the 
subject. Although Mr. Gardiner has not deemed them worthy 
of notice, various other circumstances connected with the powder 
upon which I remarked, seem to corroborate such a suspicion. 
It is undoubtedly very strange that while every trivial detail 
concerning the doing of the plotters was minutely scrutinized, 
no question should ever have been asked as to whence they 
obtained the gunpowder, or who sold it to them: that no word 
should be recorded as to its removal, or what afterwards became 
of it: that on the 5th of November, within a few hours of the 
discovery, the House of Lords should calmly have met above 
the “cellar,” from which it is hard to suppose that the powder 
can already have been removed; finally, that for more than 

1 It is a very curious circumstance, that in a preface of ‘‘ The Preacher’s friend to 
the Reader,” prefixed to this sermon when published, it was thought necessary to 


contradict the idea that Barlow when appointed to preach upon this day, had known 
that the Plot would be his topic. 

“If thou thinkest [we read] the Preacher of this Sermon was upon purpose 
appointed to relate the discovery of this late Tragi-comical treason, . . . thou art 
deceived. . . . As I heard the Preacher himself frankly confess, that unless the 
King’s Majesty his most excellent speech, with the right honourable L. Chancellor 
his grave oration (both of them in the Parliament house the day before), and divers 
circumstances sensibly conceived and imparted to him overnight by the E. of 
Salisbury, his Majesty’s principal Secretary, had not succoured him, he had failed 
even in that slender performance, which was then offered to the ear, and here is 
presented to the view.” 

Barlow makes no mention of the mine, but speaks of the ‘‘ cellar” as though it 
were below ground, which we know it was not, saying that the explosion was to have 
been ‘‘ under the earth, out of a cave, as kindled and sent from the infernal pit.” 
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seventy years this “cellar” should have continued to be let 
out to tenants, no precautions being taken to prevent them 
using it for another plot. All this agrees well with the supposi- 
tion that the King’s Ministers had been behind the scenes, and 
had in some manner assured themselves that no accidents would 
happen, but how shall it be reconciled with the dismay and 
alarm which they so vehemently professed ? 


V. 

The warning letter received by Lord Monteagle, and by 
him taken to the Earl of Salisbury, was, as we are assured, 
the only means by which the Government obtained an inkling 
of impending danger. Concerning it I have little to add to 
what I have previously said. Professor Gardiner admits that 
this famous missive was probably a trick, a little comedy 
contrived for the purpose of explaining Monteagle’s possession 
of the information which he so fortunately imparted; but he 
holds that the game was played: by Monteagle, not with 
Salisbury, but with Tresham, his brother-in-law, a faint-hearted 
conspirator, who desired to find means of frustrating the scheme 
of his more resolute associates. No doubt, if Tresham wrote 
the letter, as is generally supposed, he must have taken a hand 
in the same, but authorities such as Mr. Jardine and Professor 
Brewer have expressed their conviction that greater people than 
Tresham were likewise partners. This opinion I share, and I 
find it impossible to read the account given in official documents 
of Monteagle’s interview with Salisbury, without concluding 
that Monteagle’s comedy was not acted with Tresham alone. 
The brace of lords are represented as strenuously protesting 
that neither supposed the letter to mean anything ; and at the 
same time as exchanging elaborate speeches implying that it 
was of the highest importance: Salisbury avowing the high 
opinion he had always entertained of Monteagle’s loyalty and 
sense of duty, which his present action did not belie; and 
Monteagle imploring that excess of solicitude for his Majesty’s 
safety should not be reckoned as a fault, because it had urged 
him at once to hand over so mysterious a communication.! 

The principal argument relied on by Mr. Gardiner,” to 
disprove Salisbury’s share in the comedy, is the same which he 

1 See especially the Relation of the discovery prepared by Salisbury for the Privy 
Counci', (G. 2. B. 129.) 

3 P. 124. 
VOL, XC. 
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advanced when treating this subject in his classical History. Is 
it to be supposed, he asks, that the Secretary should have 
contrived such a scheme, on purpose, as it would seem, to let the 
conspirators slip through his fingers, as, with the exception of 
Faukes, they did, getting away from London to make trouble in 
the provinces? 

I have already expressed my opinion as to the futility of 
endeavouring to fathom the motives of such a statesman. In 
the present instance one thing is perfectly clear, if the majority 
of the conspirators escaped for the moment, to raise the standard 
of revolt, and draw others into trouble, this resulted not from the 
receipt of the letter, but from Salisbury’s action, or want of 
action, when he was avowedly in possession of the information it 
conveyed. For ten days, by his own testimony, he was assured 
that a store of gunpowder was lying under the Parliament House ; 
yet during all this time he did nothing, not even attempting to 
ascertain what suspicious characters resorted thereabouts. When 
at the last moment he began to move, he did the very thing best 
calculated to scare away intending criminals, and but for the 
incredible foolhardiness of Faukes, he too would have gone with 
the rest ; the Lord Chamberlain being sent officially to “ peruse 
the cellar,’ to make remarks upon the extraordinary quantity 
of firewood collected in it, and enquiries as to who rented it. 
What may have been the purpose of all this, is not easy to 
determine, but in view of the strange course so deliberately 
adopted, it can scarcely be argued that the Minister could not 
possibly be privy to the sending of a letter, which would have 
enabled him, had prompt measures been taken, to secure the 
object which he appears so carefully to have avoided. 

For the rest, Mr. Gardiner omits all mention of various 
circumstances, which certainly call for notice in connection with 
this matter. He says nothing of the magnitude of the reward 
conferred on Monteagle, in the form of an annuity for life, 
equivalent at the lowest computation to £3,000 of our money, 
nearly a third of which, was to be continued to his heirs for ever ; 
nor of the extreme solicitude, as the draft of this grant testifies, 
to assure the public that the letter was the first “and only” 
means whereby the treason was discovered; nor of the extra- 
ordinary pains which were taken to conceal his name, when it 
occurred in any document connected with the Plot; nor, most 
suspicious of all, of the fact that although he always posed asa 


3 Vol. i. p. 254, note. 
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Catholic exceptionally zealous for the Catholic cause, and was 
on terms of close intimacy with the conspirators, he had 
expressed to King James his desire to become a Protestant, and 
to abandon a Church which he had Icarnt to despise. I cannot 
think that these circumstances deserve no consideration whatever. 


Vin 

The topographical features of the House of Lords and its 
surroundings, important as they are for our history, are not easy 
to describe in detail, without running to a greater length than at 
present seems desirable. Neither does it appear necessary to do 
more than examine one or two particular points, to which 
Mr. Gardiner attaches importance. 

It must, however, in the first place be remarked that he here 
executes a notable change of front. He began, it may be 
remembered, by finding fault with me for not restricting myself 
to contemporary evidence. Now, he. complains that my 
conclusions are unsound, because they are based on the evidence 
of contemporaries, and that I should have gone by topographers 
of later date. Speaking of Mr. Brewer, to whose assistance I 
owe so much in this department, he says,? “Mr. Brewer has, I 
think, been misled by those early semi-pictorial maps,® which 
though they may be relied on for larger buildings, such as the 
House of Lords or St. Stephen’s Chapel, are very imaginative in 
their treatment of private* houses.” Accordingly, he himself 
prefers to follow other maps, the earliest of which was 
constructed eighty years after the time of which we are treating. 

The first point as to which we are at issue, regards the popu- 
lousness of the immediate neighbourhood, a restoration of which, 
drawn for me by Mr. Brewer, exhibited several buildings as 
situated between the House of Lords and the Thames. These, 
if they really existed at the time, would obviously add to the 
difficulty alike of keeping the mining operations secret, and of 
importing the gunpowder and other materials, to say nothing of 
shooting into the river the rubbish dug out of the mine. 
Mr. Gardiner appears to maintain that there was no such 


1 His letter is printed in full. What was the Gunpowder Plot? p. 256. 

= F. 93. 

* Principally, Ralph Agas’ Civitas Londinum, published about 1560, and John 
Norden’s Speculum Britannia, Part i. 1593. 
+ lVhat was the Gunpowder Plot? p. 56. 
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number of buildings in the locality, and he strenuously denies 
the existence of two, which Mr. Brewer has placed on the river- 
bank. At the same time, the sketch which he produces as a 
frontispiece, shows (on the extreme left) part of a large house in 
the very position spoken of, and, which is more important, the 
earliest of his maps,! represents a solid block of buildings as 
stretching from the House of Lords to the Thames. This is 
more than I ever imagined, and, indeed, more than can possibly 
have been, but at least it indicates the map-maker's impression, 
that the site was anything but bare of edifices. Mr. Gardiner 
finds himself forced to suggest that part of what might be 
supposed to represent houses, in reality represents gardens. The 
early semi-pictorial maps are at least free from the inconvenience 
of leaving us in doubt upon such a point. 

Without going into particulars which at present are not 
essential, there appears sufficient evidence that the locality 
was not so devoid of habitations as to do away with the 
difficulties I have indicated. There was certainly “Whynniard’s 
block,” in part of which were the premises rented by Percy for 
the purposes of the Plot: there was a baker’s shop, “joining the 
Parliament House,” in which Bates tried to find a lodging for 
his master, Catesby; there was a dwelling occupied by the 
porter, Gideon Gibbins, of which more anon. We hear, more- 
over,” of buildings, shops, booths, and the like, erected about the 
old Palace of Westminster, till they became a nuisance,’ and of 
land by the Thames recently waste and now in part built upon.* 

More interesting is the question as to the nature of the 
house which served the conspirators as a base of operations. 
We know that one was taken in the name of Percy, which 


1 1685, What Gunpowder Plot was, p. 81. 

2 Land Record Office, Hill, iv. 261. 

3 Jbid. 264. 

4 Mr. Gardiner attaches great importance to a piece of waste land sold to 
Whynniard, Percy’s landlord, in July, 1600, upon which he fixes as the site of the 
garden of which the conspirators had the use. This identification appears to me too 
purely conjectural to invite discussion, but in the extract defining its situation, which 
he quotes from the deed of transfer, Mr. Gardiner, to the detriment of his own 
argument, has inadvertently omitted one line of the original document, making the 
description unintelligible. The following is the passage, the portion placed between 
brackets being that omitted. 

‘*That other piece of waste land lying there right against the said piece, and 
lyeth and is without the said stone wall, that is to say, between the said passage or 
entry of the said Parliament House on the [south part and a certain other sluice 
coming from the said Parliament House on the] north part,” &c. (Afiddlesex 
Enrolments, 29 (5), 104. Land Record Office.) 
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formed part of the premises belonging to Whynniard, the keeper 
of the King’s wardrobe. From this house the mine was started : 
in it the greater part of the powder was temporarily stored ; 
and from it Guy Faukes had access to the cellar, to make his 
arrangements for the projected explosion. 

There is, however, this difficulty. The house was clearly 
public property, and liable to be required for official purposes. 
After obtaining their lease, Percy and his friends were kept out 
of possession, apparently for several months, because their 
house was wanted for the sittings of a commission appointed 
to discuss the’ proposed union with Scotland. Nor was this all. 
While the conspirators’ apartments might apparently be requi- 
sitioned at any time for the public service, there were occasions 
when they would necessarily be so, and that precisely when 
they were most urgently required by the plotters. We are told 
by the contemporary Speed, that only out of Parliament-time 
were they let out to tenants, and that when Parliament was in 
session, they served as a withdrawing-room for the Peers. If 
Parliament met upon the 5th of November, how was Faukes to 
have the run of the place upon that fateful day, when prepara- 
tions for the opening function and the King’s advent would fill 
all the precincts with peers and their attendants? 

These difficulties, Mr. Gardiner contends, are entirely dis- 
posed of by the fact that Percy rented from Whynniard, not 
one house, but two, taking both off the hands of a Mr. Henry 
Ferrers, the previous tenant. A copy of the agreement remains,! 
in which it is declared that Ferrers grants to Percy, “his house 
in Westminster belonging to the Parliament House ”—subject 
to Whynniard’s approval—and that Percy shall “also have the 
other house that Gideon Gibbins dwelleth in, with an assign- 
ment of a lease from Mr. Whynniard thereof, . . . and using the 
now tenant well.” 

It is, therefore, beyond question [says Mr. Gardiner], on the 
evidence of this agreement, that Speed was right in connecting with 
Parliament a house rented by Percy. It is, however, also beyond 
question, on the evidence of the same agreement, that he also took a 
second house, of which Whynniard was to give him a lease. The 
inference that Percy would have been turned out of this second house 
when Parliament met seems, therefore, to be untenable.” 


I must confess my utter inability to understand what 
possible bearing all this can have upon the question in hand. 
‘GH at * Pp. %. 
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Supposing Percy to have not only rented, but occupied, the 
two houses, yet only one of them would be of any use when 
the time came for action, and that just the one he would 
be unable to use. The second house Mr. Gardiner places' 
behind the first, which he supposes to have stood between it 
and the House of Lords. If the premises lying alongside the 
“cellar” were to be full of lords and their lacqueys, they would 
form the most efficient barrier against any one trying to reach 
the powder from the other position. Speed makes it plain 
which house it was that suited the conspirators’ designs. “To 
which purpose,” he writes, “no place was held fitter than a 
certain edifice adjoining to the walls of the Parliament House, 
which served for withdrawing-rooms for the assembled lords ; 
and out of Parliament, was at the dispose of the keeper of the 
place, and wardrobe therewith belonging.” 

But, moreover, there is no evidence, nor any likelihood, that 
Percy ever occupied the second house at all. Ferrers, when 
he gave up that in which he himself dwelt, probably insisted 
on being relieved also of the other, which he did not occupy, 
but sublet to Gibbons, and he expressly stipulated that- Percy 
should treat the latter well. That Percy did not evict Gibbons, 
there is strong evidence. Gibbons, or Gibbins, was the porter 
of whom we have already heard, as carrying into the “cellar” 
the billets to cover the powder-barrels. On November 5th, he 
was examined concerning the doings of Percy and Faukes, 
when he told about this porterage, but said nothing of Percy’s 
having turned him out of his abode. Moreover, his wife was 
the woman who “kept the house for Percy as before for Ferrers” 
—evidently that in which Ferrers had lived—and Faukes 
mentioning this circumstance, speaks of her as “one Gibbons’ 
wife who dwells thereby,” * whence it appears that under Percy’s 
tenancy she continued to live at least close to the quarters she 
had previously occupied. Neither is there any word of evidence 
to indicate that Percy made use of more houses than one. 

Here I will conclude. There are many other points which 
might be dealt with, but to prolong the discussion of such 
details is unnecessary for my purpose. I believe I have said 
enough to show, that from whatever side it is approached, the 


Re es 2 History, p. 1231. 
3 Examination of November 5'h. Yaukes says that she ‘‘had charge of the 
residue of the house,” 7.¢., of the house apart from the “ cellar” under the House of 
Lords, which, as we know, was not part of the house. 
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subject bristles with difficulties for those who wish to indicate 
the truth of the traditional story, and that these difficulties 
are not easily explained away. It is the note of falsity thus 
running through the history as generally told, more than any- 
thing else, that produced the conviction I made bold to express, 
that this history is a fabrication; but I venture to think that 
the evidence I have produced elsewhere, enables us to bring 
this opinion to a more crucial test than ever before, and by so 
doing to establish its validity. 
JOHN GERARD. 






















San Michele. 
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By the waterways of Venice, 
Mournful, the people stand, 

Sad-robed and mute, funereal wreaths 
Heaped high in either hand, 

Waiting the ferry boatmen 

To bear them to yonder strand. 


The grey sea shines and shimmers, 
Fast are the barges sped— 
Black gondolas full laden 
With garlands white and red. 
’Tis the day to all souls dedicate : 
The day of the blesséd dead. 





Up rises San Michele, 
From midst of waters wide ; 

The white walls smooth and gleaming, 
High towers on every side— 

Like to the glorious city 
John the Divine espied. 


Nay, not a heavenly vision, 
Yet God's own island, where 
Lie planted seeds immortal 
In the garden of His care ; 
For rich and poor, and old and young, 
By Him are garnered there. 

















San Michele. 


The wings of the great Archangel 
O’er yon silence seem to fold— 

Michael the mighty, who o’erthrew 
The dragon prince of old ; 

Who the scales of good and evil 
For countless years shall hold. 


Before him, saint or sinner, 
Each puny soul bare stands. 

He weighs and proves the gold and dross 
By the balance in his hands ; 

All base and impious deeds he knows, 
And the brave deeds understands. 


“Then hear our cry and pleading, 
Lord God, whom we adore ; 

For those we loved so deeply 
Calm veguzent we implore ; 

May Thy light, Thy Zax perpetua, 


Shine upon them evermore.” 


Through the church the voices gather, 
To that introit answering — 

Brown-robed sons of holy Francis 
Loud in supplication sing : 

“ Kyrie eleison, Lord have mercy ! 
Christe eletson, Christ our King!” 


As “the poor man of Assisi,” 
Owning in our world no share, 
Barefoot they, with cord for girdle, 

Low-bowed heads, close shorn of hair 
Save that circlet of remembrance 
Which as thorny crown they wear. 











San Michele. 






Hark! the hymn of dreadful portent, 
Rolling thunder on the ear: 
Dies tre, dies tla— 
Yea, that day of wrath draws near, 
When on earth the Lord of Heaven 
Shall as Judge of men appear. 













“ Rex tremende mazestatis, 
Seated on Thine awful throne, 
Oui salvandos salvas gratis, 
Spare the sinner, trembling, prone 
At Thy feet—O Jesu, pity, 
Thou canst save and Thou alone!” 























“Lo! I am the resurrection 
And the life,” thus spake our Lord ; 

‘Tis the promise of His Gospel— 
Blesséd hope and tender word. 

And our cry goes forth, as Martha’s— 
“We believe ”—with one accord. 





Then the priest, in sable vesture, 
At the cross bends reverent, 

And the cloud of incense rises, 
As a prayer of sweet intent 

That from sorrowing earth to Heaven 
With the people’s heart is blent ; 


Pleading that the standard-bearer, 
Michael, he of power and might, 
Should the dead lead forth from darkness 
Into God's effulgent light— 
They to holy new life passing, 
Finding mercy in His sight. 




















San Michele. 


Kneels the throng of tearful mourners, 
Wrapt in silence and in dread, 
While the Sauctus floats out slowly, 
And the sacring words are said, 
And the torches’ lurid glimmer 
Fills the dim roof overhead. 


“Agnus Det, Lord, Redeemer ! 
Angels wait on Thy behest ; 
Thou that giv’st to Thy belovéd 
Perfect sleep and perfect rest— 
Requiem, requiem senpiternam, 
Count our dear ones with the blest!” 


From the church, along the cloisters, 
See the people crowding fast ; 
On their brows no benediction 
May this sombre day be cast— 
Every thought for those is given 
Who the world’s warm shore have pass’d. 


Out into the stilly garden, 
Where dark cypress trees grow tall, 
Where the graves lie close together, 
Thickly ranged from wall to wall, 
And, above the grassy stretches, 
Autumn flowers make radiant pall. 


Lay them down, the fresh white trophies ! 
Love is stubborn to forget ! 

But the gondolas glide homeward 
To our world of storm and fret, 

Where so oft the Archangel Michael 
Wrestles with the dragon yet. 


BLANCHE LINDSAY. 
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IN one of his latest Encyclicals, our Holy Father Pope 
Leo XIII. has brought before us once more the ever-urgent 
Education Question. Writing to the Bishops of the Church 
in Germany, Austria, and Switzerland, on occasion of the 
Centenary of Blessed Peter Canisius, he has reminded them, 
and through them all the Catholics under their jurisdiction, 
of the obligation that learned men have of using their knowledge 
to the best purpose, and he lays down that the principal oppor- 
tunity of applying it well, lies in the work of education. All 
schools, from the Elementary to the University, should be 
thoroughly Catholic, and one of the main duties of the pastors 
of the Church is to safeguard the rights of parents and the 
rights of the Church in this matter. It is, he continues, of 
the very greatest importance that Catholics should have every- 
where for their children, not mixed schools, but their own 
schools, and these provided with good and well-trained masters. 


For a school in which there is a corrupt religious teaching or none 
at all, is full of danger. . . . Let no one delude himself that a sound 
moral training can be separated from dogmatic teaching. ... To 
separate the training in knowledge from all religious influence is to 
pervert the very first principles of beauty and of right, and to form 
citizens to be the bane and pest of society instead of being the bulwark 
of their country. . . . Moreover, it is not enough for youths to be 
taught religion at fixed hours, but all their training must be permeated 
by religious principles. If this be not so, if this sacred influence do 
not overshadow the minds of teacher and taught alike, small will be 
the fruits of all our training, while the evils resulting will be great 
indeed. 


There is here no suggestion of compromise, no meeting our 
opponents half-way. Whatever sacrifices necessity may impose 
upon us in detail, we are quite clear about our claims, about 
the inalienable rights and duties of Catholic parents. These 
uncompromising principles of the Church are the despair of 
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legislators all over the world. There is hardly a Government 
belonging to our Christian civilization which does not aim at 
securing good teaching for its subjects. In country after 
country claborate systems are worked out which shall bring 
the best possible secular training within reach of the people, 
while leaving religious instruction to be provided for as the 
different Church authorities may think best. And then, to 
their disgust, legislators find that they are running their heads 
against a stone wall. The whole beautiful scheme is ruined, 
or at least marred, because Catholic parents will have none 
of their schools without religion, because they will maintain 
their right to have their children educated, and not merely 
taught ; because they are convinced and ready to make every 
sacrifice for their conviction, that you can no more separate 
religion from any teaching that deserves to be called education, 
than you can separate fresh air and light and warmth from it. 
The body cannot do its share of the work without these 
essentials ; the soul cannot discharge its duties without the 
light and guidance of religion. Yet we have volumes written 
about school lighting and ventilation and fittings, and the 
Department draws up elaborate rules that are the despair of 
managers ; and where are the essentials? 

These thoughts were the first suggested by the reading of 
the volume of Special Reports on Educational Subjects} lately 
issued by the Education Department. Among the many able 
and interesting papers here collected, some of the ablest are 
devoted to the religious difficulties that have arisen in various 
countries and the fierce contests that have ensued. We would 
call attention specially to the papers on Elementary Education 
in Ireland (No. 8), Recent Legislation in Belgium (No. 10), and 
the Manitoba Question (No. 24). It is a high testimony to 
the fair spirit that animates the writers of these reports, that 
though it is not their work to champion a cause, but to narrate 
things as they happened, yet one cannot help feeling that the 
sympathy of the chroniclers is with the Catholic party in each 
of these cases. A few of the facts may be of interest as 
throwing light on our own struggles, though it is difficult to 
synopsize papers already very concise. 

When elementary education was first established in Belgium, 
the religious difficulty hardly existed, and the religious authc- 
rities were given a large voice in the management of the school. 


1 Sfecial Reports on Educational Subjects. Eyre and Spottiswoode, 1896-7. 
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This system lasted from 1842 to 1879. But the so-called Liberal 
party was gradually gaining strength all this time, and they 
became in the end strong enough to carry a new law whereby 
education was made a purely secular matter, and all rcligious 
influence was entirely excluded. This tyrannical law, tyrannical 
because interfering with the primary rights of the great majority 
of the parents, was carried by a majority of one, and at once 
put into force with all that intolerance which characterizes 
continental Liberalism. But Catholics did not betray their 
principles in this great emergency. Fifteen hundred teachers 
at once resigned their posts, and within eighteen months 1,936 
Catholic schools were built, and 455,000 children were in 
attendance at them. In about two years more, the numbers 
had risen to 3,905 schools with 622,000 scholars, all this work 
being dependent entirely on voluntary contributions, while only 
about half that number of children was left in the State- 
supported communal schools. It was impossible to carry on 
such a system. Accordingly, in 1884,a new Act was passed, 
putting the school arrangements almost entirely in the hands 
of the local authority of the Commune, but with a reserve to 
the Government of full right to prevent any tyrannical use of 
this power. This law led to the suppression of 802 communal 
schools, which had been beaten out of the field by the Catholic 
schools ; but it did not fully satisfy Catholic claims. The main 
objection to it was that religious instruction was too much taken 
out of the hands of the clergy; and in consequence that 
Catholics who wanted a Catholic education for their children 
had, as we have in England, to pay twice over. They had to 
support their own “Confessional” schools, and pay the rates 
for the expenses of the Communal school. Accordingly, the 
Act of 1894 restored the religious instruction to the care of the 
clergy, who could either give it themselves or arrange for its 
being given by the ordinary teachers. Additional grants were 
made to the Catholic schools so long as they submitted to 
inspection. The arrangement is said to be not without its 
dangers, as it throws much power in the hands of the Govern- 
ment, and if a Liberal Cabinet held the reins it is pretty certain 
that they would use their power without scruple. Still for the 
present the law is satisfactory, and Catholics have their rights ; 
while the small minority who are not of the househo!d of the 
faith can always withdraw their children from the religious 
instr'ction, 
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The Manitoba question is still fresh in the minds of our 
readers, while the solution is not yet reached. The author of 
the paper that gives the history of the whole matter is clearly 
of opinion that the Protestant majority in the Colony has acted 
very unjustly. The Catholic Schools, when Manitoba joined 
the Dominion, were in receipt of State aid; this was all the 
more just because the Catholics were massed together in a 
few villages, not scattered about all over the Colony. 

So late as 1886, we have the verdict of the Superintendent 
of Education for the Protestant part of the Central Board, 
emphatically asserting the success of the existing system. In 
his official Report, he says: 


The history of the educational system of this province, since its 
establishment in 1871, affords very satisfactory evidence of the fulfilment 
of those conditions of usefulness and adaptation to the wants of the 
people, and justifies us in regarding its operation in the past with 
satisfaction. It is gratifying to all lovers of good citizenship, as well 
as of educational progress, to note that from the organization of the 
system. in 1871, at which period the Catholic schools numbered 
seventeen, the Protestant sixteen, up to the present time, there has 
been an almost entire absence of the friction and disagreement that 
have marked the progress of education in some of the sister provinces. 


Unfortunately, the position of Catholics had greatly changed. 
From being a majority they had become a small minority ; 
and they were soon to find by bitter experience that a generous 
toleration was all very well when they were in the majority, 
but that it was quite an unreasonable thing for them to expect 
their religious convictions to be regarded when they were in 
a minority. The first “main cause” of the new policy is 
succinctly stated in the “Report” before us. “The constant 
stream of immigration has gradually brought about a great 
change in the numerical proportion of Catholics to Protestants 
in the population.” 

It is fair to add that the system of Denominational education 
caused great trouble to the Government, when they attempted 
to improve the elementary schools. As any little sect could 
claim to have a school of its own, the multiplication of small 
and inefficient schools threatened to become a real evil. The 
surface remedy for this evil was to refuse State aid to all 
denominational schools, and this was the course actually 
pursued, while the matter was made worse from a Catholic point 
of view by the providing of “such a modicum of religion as 
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would hurt no one’s susceptibilities.” The Catholics appealed 
to the protection of the law; after various trials and appeals 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council decided that they 
had a very real grievance, and referred the matter to the 
Governor General for him to provide redress. A remedial 
order was issued by him, but the Government of Manitoba 
refused to pay any attention to it. Various attempts at compro- 
mise have been made. The plan proposed by Sir Donald Smith’s 
Committee was acceptable to Catholics, but was entirely rejected 
by the governing majority. The fate of Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s 
scheme, which is somewhat less favourable to the Catholics, 
is as yet uncertain. They may have to yield in the end, and 
carry on their schools unaided, while paying their share for the 
education of their richer neighbours. The Manitoba Legislature 
is enamoured of its pet scheme, and not even the verdict of the 
Privy Council will make it see its unfairness. If this injustice 
is done them, the steadfastness of the Catholics will be but 
another proof of the loyalty of the children of the Church to 
the great principle that education is not the mere acquisition 
of a few scraps of knowledge, but the training of the whole man 
in his duties to God, his country, and his family. 

Even more instructive is the history of Catholic education in 
Ireland. In avery impartial sketch (No. 81), Mr. Sadler gives a 
complete narrative of the long-continued efforts to force an 
anti-Catholic or un-Catholic education on the Irish people. 
The work was begun by the “Parliament” Schools of 1537, 
and the Erasmus Smith Schools of 1657. It was extended 
by the Charter Schools of George II., founded expressly to 
rob the people of their religion. The Act of Parliament is 
very explicit: 


The generality of the Irish natives seem to have very little sense or 
knowledge of religion but what they implicitly take from their clergy, to 
whose guidance in such matters they seem wholly to give themselves 
up. . . . so that if some effectual method be not made use of to instruct 
these great numbers of people in the principles of true religion and 
loyalty, there is little prospect but that superstition, idolatry, and dis- 
affection to us and our royal posterity, will from generation to generation 
be propagated among them. That amongst the ways to be taken for 
converting and civilizing the said deluded persons... has always 
been thought to be the erecting of English Protestant Schools, wherein 
the children of the Irish natives may be instructed in the English tongue 
and the fundamental principles of true religion. 
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This is outspoken. It is not wonderful that the Protestant 
Charter Schools did not succeed in educating the people of 
Ireland. 

The first effort made to bring real help to the poor neglected 
people was the foundation of the Irish Christian Brothers by 
Edmund Rice, a wealthy merchant of Waterford. This is a 
genuine Irish Congregation, quite distinct from the Venerable 
de la Salle’s “ Brothers of the Christian Schools,” a body not 
introduced into Ireland till later. They were to teach the 
secular subjects necessary for the people, but “above all things 
to recollect that the instruction of the children in piety and 
religion was the main end of their institution.” The schools 
founded by the new Congregation became popular at once, and 
spread rapidly all over Ireland. In 1867, Mr. Sadler tells us, 
they had 391 Brothers teaching 26,871 children. Soon after 
their institution, there was made in 1811 another of the well- 
meant, but abortive, attempts to induce the Irish people to 
accept education without religious teaching. The Kildare Place 
Society, founded in that year, aimed at suiting everybody by 
avoiding all dogmatic teaching, and giving in its schools only 
such religious instruction as is involved in “the reading of the 
Bible without note or comment as part of the daily curriculum.” 
Such an arrangement was quite contrary to Catholic instincts, 
and the consequent failure of the Kildare Place Society led in 
1828 to the appointment of a Select Committee, which made 
a genuine effort to reach the people by establishing schools, 
in which the secular subjects should be taught to all the children 
together, while the religious instruction should be given by 
the clergy to the children of their own flocks. As the 
feeling against the Kildare Place Schools grew stronger, those 
instituted on the lines laid down by the Select Committee 
prospered more and more, and the system was firmly estab- 
lished by the institution of the National Board of Education 
in 1831. The Board seems to have been in earnest in 
trying to work the system fairly, although there were constant 
difficulties about the reading of the Bible, and the use of the 
Scripture extracts drawn up under the authority of the Board. 
As an instance of the shifts to which they were driven, we may 
mention that to avoid an obvious difficulty the Ten Command- 
ments were divided into seventeen sections, according to the 
verses in the Bible! But the Catholic objections to any such 
maimed system of religious instruction were emphasized and 
VOL. xc, FF 
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strengthened by a declaration of Propaganda, that “ it would be 
much safer in mixed schools to have only secular subjects. of 
instruction taught, than that the articles of the Christian faith 
common to all, should be given in a maimed form.” How well- 
founded were the fears of the Sacred Congregation is well illus- 
trated by a sentence in a private letter of Archbishop Whateley’s : 
“The education given by the National Board is gradually 
undermining the vast fabric of the Irish Roman Catholic Church. 
... If we give up mixed education . .. we give up the only 
hope of weaning the Irish from Popery.” Truly weighty words, 
worthy of being remembered by Catholics in every land, who 
have to fight for the Catholic Education of their children. 

The system of the Board succeeded in a sense, though hardly 
in ‘he sense of its founders. The Board had the good sense to 
let people have what they wanted, while nominally carrying out 
the requirements of the law. A criticism by Mr. Butt in 1865, 
shows the absurdities which result from this inconsistency, a 
result emphasized at present by the difficulty concerning the 
Christian Brothers. Mr. Butt says: 


In this very city, Dublin, any one can see with his own eyes an 
instance of the wisdom of the manner in which the question is dealt 
with. Walking down King’s Inn Street, the passenger may see divided 
by a narrow lane, two separate buildings, both bearing the inscription 
of National School. On one side of the lane is a school under the 
management of the ladies of a convent, on the other is a school of 
a Presbyterian church. Nota single Protestant child attends the one, 
not a single Roman Catholic child the other. Yet in both, religion 
is fettered and controlled. 

If the Presbyterian teacher obeys the rules, he dare not allude to 
religion in his ordinary instruction. If the sound of the convent bell 
were to induce any unfortunate pupil of the nuns to make the sign of 
the Cross, or to repeat the invocations. which her parents tell her are 
sacred, all the machinery of Inspectors and Head Inspectors and 
official investigation would be set in motion to discover and punish 
the awful infraction of the rule of mixed education. In the narrow 
compass of that lane, about four yards wide, any observer can estimate 
the reality of the system of United Education and the deep practical 
wisdom of its rules. 


These regulations appear all the more unfair to Irishmen, 
because English Catholics are put under no such restriction. 
Statues and crucifixes are put up in our Elementary Schools 
without any objection being raised. In fact, the religious 
difficulty is ignored as long as reasonable arrangements are 
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made for the rights of Protestant children who may attend our 
schools. Only in Catholic Ireland does the presence of a 
crucifix on the walls at once incapacitate the school, perhaps 
the best in the town, from receiving any aid from public funds. 

But to return to the history of the Board. An important 
question of course was the training of teachers. This, too, was 
to be undenominational. Teachers of all religions were to be 
sent to the training school, at present located in Marlborough 
Street, and for many years, until 1883, no other training school 
was acknowledged by the Board. This is one of the many 
cases in which Catholics in England fare better than their 
brethren in Ireland; for in this country, Lord Melbourne's 
Undenominational Training College was so bitterly denounced 
from the first, that the plan had to be given up. 

In Ireland the work of the Board was assailed from many 
quarters. The Orangemen railed fiercely against it, as a con- 
cession to Popery ; the Presbyterians condemned the omission 
of the reading of Scripture. Catholic opinion was divided- 
Archbishop Crolly loyally supported the new system, and 
induced the Christian Brothers to conform to it; but they 
found the religious restrictions put upon them so onerous that, 
after fully discussing the matter at a special conference, they 
withdrew from all connection with the Board, and their action 
was praised by many. Their view was summed up by Arch- 
bishop MacHale in the memorable words: “Ireland is a Catholic 
country, and as such the vast majority of her people have a 
right to have a system of education based upon Catholic 
principles.” Cardinal Cullen and Archbishop Walsh have 
followed these principles; and, as is well known, the schools 
of the Christian Brothers are still outside the operations of the 
Board. 

The volume of Special Reports contains a good deal of other 
interesting matter connected with religious education ; but we 
have already given this subject an undue share of our space. 
This, indeed, must always be the fundamental question in any 
education worthy of the name. The other papers in the volume, 
many of them of great interest, mostly concern subordinate 
questions of organization and methods of teaching. 

In view of the efforts of our School Boards to establish in 
many places what are really secondary schools, the account of 
the French Higher Primary Schools (No. 12) is a paper of 
considerable interest. These schools are meant for the poorer 
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classes; and not only are there no fees, but a very large 
number of scholarships is provided by the Government and by 
local authorities. These are applied exclusively to helping 
clever children, whose parents can prove that their incomes are 
insufficient for them to bear the expense of continuing the 
education of their families further. In the case of parents in 
country districts these scholarships are so far increased, that 
they suffice for the boarding of the children at the schools. No 
child can be admitted to these higher schools who has not a 
“certificate of primary instruction,” and the scholarships are 
given to the most promising of these, provided they are poor 
enough to require this help. The work of these schools is 
no way connected with “secondary” education, nor do they 
prepare the children for it. They rather carry on the work of 
the lower elementary schools, combining this with preparation 
for the employments in which the children will be engaged. 
The curriculum is settled largely by the authorities of the 
department, not by the central authority, and they take care 
that the instruction shall be such as will, as far as is possible, be 
of practical use to the children in their future careers. It is 
not ¢echnical—for this work there are special schools; but it is 
adapted to the needs of the neighbourhood ; and will therefore 
be very different in a manufacturing town and in an agricultural 
district. The schools are much valued by the people, and it is 
found that an increasing number of the children from them 
follow manual employments, instead of swelling the army of 
clerks. One of the objects with which these more advanced 
schools were instituted was to supply the discipline and training 
involved in the old apprentice system, now almost extinct. A 
work such as this would surely be much more in accord with the 
objects of a School Board than setting up, as in Sheffield,’ an 
opposition Grammar School, to the ruin of a most efficient insti- 
tution already existing. It may be a glory for a School Board to 
produce a Senior Wrangler, but it would be a much more solid 
honour to them to have given a better training to a large 
number of the workmen of Sheffield, so that these should be more 
intelligent mechanics, more capable foremen. It should be easy 
enough to provide a system by which the exceptionally clever 
boy should enjoy exceptional advantages: in most places it is 
already provided. What is really wanted is a more advanced 


1 See an Address by Rev. E. Senior, at the Secondary Education Conference, 
Manchester, July, 1897. 
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elementary education for the children of small shop-keepers 
and artisans. 

We are inclined in England to decry the bureaucratic 
tendencies in France and Germany; but certainly many of 
the papers in this volume make us wish that the central 
authorities could have kept a tighter hand over various educa- 
tional bodies, and prevented the ever-increasing overlapping and 
confusion that is causing so much waste of power in England, 
and diverting the attention of our School Boards from real needs. 

It is remarkable, too, how much less interference there is 
by the Education Departments of France and Prussia with the 
working of the schools than there is in England. This is 
brought out very clearly in the two papers on the Prussian 
modern schools (Papers 13 and 14). Spite of the centralization 
of everything in Prussia, the schools have preserved quite a 
remarkable freedom as to examinations. These are not con- 
ducted by a Department, nor by an examining Board, such as 
the London University, but by the masters of the school 
itself. The details of the system are too technical to be 
explained here ; but they seem to be such as to secure efficiency 
without hampering the schoolmaster. In England, as Mr. Tarver 
puts it in his excellent Odservations of a Foster Parent, every- 
thing is arranged as if a master were either a knave or a dolt, 
who could be trusted only so long as he was kept well within 
sight. In Germany he is supposed to be able and in earnest, 
and the examination is arranged so as to help him, and not to 
impede him. 'This is all the more remarkable inasmuch as every 
boy who wishes to go to the Universities, or to enter one of the 
learned professions, has to pass his “ Leaving Examination.’’ 
This test, however, is arranged by the head-master himself, with 
the approval of the authorities, and is conducted by the masters 
of the school, with a supervisor to check them. Surely a 
consummation to make an English schoolmaster’s mouth water, 
with our endless series of Locals and Certificates and Professional 
Preliminaries, all with their own programmes, drawn up, in 
many cases, not by schoolmasters, but by faddists who have 
forced themselves to the front. What suits one country does 
not suit another, and we are far from wishing to see the Prussian 
system forced on our Public Schools. - Most especially it would 
be a grave evil to close the Universities and the learned 
professions to all who cannot pass even a leaving examination, 
however liberally conducted. Many profit greatly by a 
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University training, who would never pass a difficult test of 
this kind. Many become eminent in their professions who 
were not born to the knack of winning an obstacle race, 
however prudently the obstacles may be constructed. 

It is much to be hoped that the Secondary Education 
scheme, promised by the Duke of Devonshire at Giggleswick, 
will be so arranged as to stamp out the inefficient school without 
hampering the institutions that do their work best in freedom. 
There is a very serious danger of undue interference with our 
large schools, the work of which is much better than any 
uniform system, imposed by a Department, could be. 


Arnold’s example [says a writer in the Spectator] formed the very 
strongest statement for the case that has made English Public School 
administration in practice the best instrument of training yet accessible. 
He vindicated the right of the skipper to the command of his own 
ship. . . . The worst part of our educational revival is the tendency of 
a cheap pedagogic and social philosophy to impose on our head+masters 
a set of rules which are to tie their hands in relation to curriculum, 
colleagues, governing body, and boys.! 


We trust that the great influence of the Public Schools will 
prevent any rash legislation in this important matter. 

Another very interesting group of papers in the Sfeczal 
Reports is concerned with the practical subjects that are taught 
in Continuation Schools or in special departments. In Saxony 
(Paper 16) they have been able to make the Continuation 
Schools obligatory, so that all those who leave the Elementary 
Schools have still to follow these further classes. The system 
has been made possible by leaving a good deal of latitude to 
different localities. The schools must not be technical, and they 
must carry on the Elementary subjects, but within these limits 
great freedom is left. Classes must be held for not less than 
two, and not more than six hours a week. In country places; 
where it would be impossible for young people working in the 
fields to attend in summer, they may be held in winter only. 
They may be given on Sundays. The matters taught are to be 
as practical as possible, and therefore they vary much with the 
locality. It is found that in large towns, like Leipsic, the 
employers appreciate the results so much, that the various 
trades have combined to leave their younger employds free at 
the same time, so that, for instance, all the locksmiths attend 
school on Monday from 1 to 4, butchers on Tuesday, and so on. 


1 Spectator, October 9, 1897. 
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The teaching is adapted as far as possible to the wants of each 
class, the arithmetic, for instance, being entirely such as they 
will want for simple accounts, for their Savings Bank book, 
and so on. The reading is arranged to induce the pupils to 
appreciate something above the penny dreadful, but it does not 
seem that this result is very generally attained. According to 
Mr. Thornton (No. 20) a somewhat different system has been 
even more successful in Denmark, and he attributes their success 
in butter-making and other agricultural work greatly to this 
influence. But his results have been called in question by other 
writers, who trace the results to quite different causes. Those 
who are interested in the attempts of Board Schools and County 
Councils to train girls in household work, cooking, dairy-work, 
and the like, will find much interesting information as to what is 
being done in Belgium and France in these matters in Papers 
11 and 12, while the results already obtained in England are 
summed up in Paper 5. Another Report (No. 21) gives a very 
interesting account of the advances of education under great 
difficulties in Egypt. 

The working of many other teaching experiments is recorded 
in the volume. For instance, the experiment in the teaching of 
drawing under the new optional Code in the Alma Road School, 
London, bids fair to give this subject a start on quite a new 
system ; and this system is likely to be far more attractive to 
children and a better training, bringing in ideas of colour from 
the first. Another matter, and one of great practical import- 
ance, is the providing of better opportunities for the acquisition 
of modern languages by the more promising among the future 
employés of our business houses. The account given of the 
German Realschulen, which are in touch with the Elementary 
Schools (Paper 13), shows how much they are ahead of us in 
this matter: the French Higher Elementary Schools also have 
taken the question up, and are largely teaching modern 
languages with a view to business requirements. What a pity 
it is that our School Boards should waste their energy on a 
classical training, which is already quite sufficiently provided 
for in almost all our towns, when this great practical need is 
staring them in the face. And the misery is that the School 
Board influence is so strong, and their pride in their Higher 
Schools so great, that it is very doubtful if the Government will 
ever be able to keep them to their own proper work, which is 
now neglected. The avenues to a Higher Education and hence 
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on to the Universities were open enough before, or at most only 
needed a few extra scholarships to make them so. But many 
School Boards have wasted time and energy on providing what 
was not wanted, while they neglect the genuine advanced 
Elementary Education, which would immensely benefit our 
trade and manufactures, and would provide more intelligent 
workers, instead of crowding the ranks of the clerks. 

There are many other papers in this collection worthy of 
attention, but what has been said will give our readers some 
notion of the contents. The idea of the collection seems to have 
been taken from the National Bureau of Education in the United 
States, which is described in the volume (No. 23). The authors 
do not pretend to impose their ideas on others ; they cannot 
even discuss the fundamental principles of education, except in 
so far as the historical sketches necessarily allude to the questions 
which are being contested all over the world. One cannot lay, 
down the book without lamenting that the unhappy circum- 
stances of our religious divisions make it impossible to do more 
than discuss methods—that the great object of all real educa- 
tion, the development of the whole man for time and eternity, 
has to be practically ignored, while an immense amount of 
devoted labour is spent on studying and devising methods 
which can produce but poor results when the central principle of 
real education is wanting. These methods may give us clever 
artisans, intelligent workmen, and so they are well worth careful 
study ; but they can never guarantee us a generation of law- 
abiding, loyal citizens. Only a religious education can ever 
secure to a State that her children shall be true to her in the 
great crises which come every now and then, and can be success- 
fully met only by men with a high ideal of self-sacrifice and 
duty. Have we reaped the full benefit we should have reaped 
from the two hundred and twenty millions of public money 
spent on elementary education since 1870? 
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WHEN Leo XIII, in his reception of the French pilgrims last 
August, blessed the “advance guard” of Catholic democracy, 
his action was nowhere commented on with greater cagerness 
than in Belgium. For in Belgium the struggle between the old 
Catholic Conservatism and the new Catholic democracy has 
taken on itself far larger proportions than in France, and it is 
in great measure to Belgium that the Pope looks for the first- 
fruits of the policy the principles of which he laid down in the 
Encyclical, Rerum Novarum. Few people in England have 
realized how completely the condition of parties in Belgium has 
changed within the last few years. To-day, the old Liberalism, 
individualist and free-thinking, which since 1830 has supplied 
the country with so many Administrations, is for practical 
political purposes almost extinct. It had no solution to offer 
for those deep-rooted industrial problems upon which men’s 
minds have become centred, and it had ceased to possess an 
effective policy to serve as a rallying-ground for its adherents. 
Hence to-day the Liberal party consists of little more than 
mere drifting fragments, without cohesion and without influence. 
Its place has been taken by Socialism, which, in proportion to 
the population, is numerically stronger in Belgium than in any 
other country of Europe, and it is in the main to combat 
Socialism that the new Christian Democratic party has arisen, 
with its definite programme of social and economic reform, 
founded on clearly defined principles of Christian justice. 
Behind the Democrats lies the vast mass of the Catholic 
population, at one with them in their hatred of Socialism, but 
differing fundamentally from them as to the means by which 
Socialism should be combatted. It is to this Conservative 
Catholic majority, all-powerful in the middle classes, that the 
present Ministry owes its advent to power; but its tenure of 
office, putting aside questions of foreign and colonial policy, 
depends in great measure upon the extent to which it carries 
out the programme of the Catholic Democratic minority. 
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Nothing struck me more forcibly on a recent visit to 
Belgium than the all-pervading presence of the Socialist spectre. 
The very fact that the term “anti-Socialist” is habitually used 
to distinguish the active Catholic party, is in itself a proof of 
the acuteness of the struggle. In Belgium it is not a case of 
dealing, as in England, with more or less vague and unpractical 
schemes of social regeneration advocated by a party whose 
leaders are hopelessly at variance with one another, and which 
has never yet succeeded in making its voice heard in the House 
of Commons. It is, on the contrary, a case of fighting a 
powerful, numerous, and well-organized political party, occupy- 
ing thirty seats in the Chamber of Deputies, wielding a 
preponderating power in many municipal bodies, owning widely 
circulated newspapers, and carrying on an active and ceaseless 
propaganda. It is no exaggeration to say that an actual 
majority of the industrial—as distinct from the agricultural— 
population is imbued with Socialist doctrines: the proportion 
of Socialists among working-men being variously stated to me 
by competent Catholic authorities as two in every three, or 
three in every four. Moreover, the Socialism professed is of 
the most aggressive and uncompromising type. It aims quite 
frankly at the destruction of the family ; it combats all private 
right to hold property, and above all it is intensely and bitterly 
anti-religious. It promises to the working-man the advent of a 
social millennium such as has never yet been known on earth, 
on condition of his breaking absolutely with the faith, the 
traditions, the customs of the past. And the Belgian working- 
man has turned to this Socialist teaching as to a new Gospel, 
and he firmly believes that the return of a Socialist majority to 
the Chamber will be immediately followed by an equal distri- 
bution of all property and an era of universal prosperity. 
Socialism has flourished there where religion was already 
weak, ignorance rampant, and the conditions of labour crushing 
and inhuman. Throughout the present century the spiritual 
work of the Church has been hampered in every way by the 
political conditions of the country. Popular education until 
quite recently was in a deplorably backward condition, owing 
mainly to the determination of Liberal Administrations to force 
secular education on the nation. In 1879 a system of écoles 
/aigues was introduced, from which all religious instruction was 
excluded, and although successive Acts have considerably 
modified the original scheme, the religious teaching in the 
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State Schools continues to be of an exceedingly inadequate 
nature, while the grants made from the Treasury to Confessional 
Schools are on a much more meagre scale than those made to 
Voluntary Schools in England. With an enormous increase 
in the mining and industrial population of the country, social 
legislation was unthought of. Women laboured in underground 
mines, and little children entered the factory at eight or nine 
years of age, working for hours unlimited by law. There was 
no Sunday rest, no factory inspection, no legal overtime, no 
compensation for accidents, no provision for old age. Before 
the revision of the Constitution in 1893, the franchise was so 
limited that there were only 130,000 voters for the whole 
kingdom ; consequently there existed no constitutional means 
of bringing grievances to the notice of the Government. The 
laissez-faire policy of the Liberals on the one hand, and the 
apathy of Catholics on the other, tended to perpetuate this 
lamentable state of affairs. That it should have prepared the 
way for Socialism, who can wonder ? 

Happily, while on the one side the power of Capital seemed 
to flourish unchecked, and on the other the discontent of Labour 
grew ever more bitter and more outspoken, a new conception of 
the rightful attitude of Catholics towards modern industrialism 
was taking shape in men’s minds. Some years even before the 
publication of the Encyclical of May, 1891, thoughtful Catholics, 
both priests and laymen, in various centres in Belgium had 
begun to realize that the ills from which society was suffering 
were too deep-rooted to be cured by charity alone. Charity 
indeed, in material form, was always forthcoming, but no 
Christian charity, however generous, however far-reaching, can 
suffice to stem the ever-increasing current of human misery, 
if from among the guiding principles of society Christian 
justice has been omitted. And it was Christian justice that 
was seen to be lacking, justice as between man and man, and 
class and class. In the rapid development of the great mining 
and manufacturing centres, and the vast changes brought about 
by the universal introduction of machinery, the bearings of 
Christian teaching on man’s social and economic life had been 
entirely lost sight of. The principles of the Manchester school, 
the iron-bound laws of supply and demand, the individualist 
tendencies of Liberal thought, had been allowed to triumph 
over every other consideration, and the fierceness of competition 
had been held to justify the most ruthless disregard of moral 
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obligations. . Man’s inalienable right, not only to a living wage 
in return for his labour, but to the possibility of leading “that 
higher life which is the preparation for the eternal life of 
Heaven,”! had been swept away before the so-called right of 
free contract. Ignored by the State, and deprived of the 
material help bestowed upon him in the past by the guilds 
and corporations of the middle ages, the working-man was 
without organization, or the power of resistance, and only too 
frequently, in the words of Leo XIII., found himself handed 
over, “isolated and helpless, to the hard-heartedness of em- 
ployers and the greed of unchecked competition.”* 

It is to the working out of a remedy for this state of things, 
to reconciling class with class, and to bringing back the mass of 
the working-classes to a practical Christianity, that the Christian 
Democrats have devoted themselves. In the words of one who 
from the first has been, perhaps the most able, certainly the 
most eloquent, of the social reformers, the Abbé Pottier, the 
object of Christian Democracy in principle is: “The complete 
restoration throughout modern societies, vitiated by the French 
Revolution, of Christian principles, and the application of these 
principles in the economic and moral order.” And in the 
practical sphere it aims mainly at “the enfranchisement of the 
workers from a tutelage that has become almost a servile 
yoke,” by the establishment of guilds and professional syndicates 
adapted to the needs of modern progress. Thus the movement, 
in its main features, is far more social and economic than 
political, although, in so far as many reforms can only be 
initiated by legislative enactment, it takes an active share in 
electoral campaigns, and has devoted much attention to local 
political organization. At the present time some dozen members 
of the Chamber of Deputies represent the various sections of 
the Catholic Democratic party. The movement, however, is 
fundamentally opposed to the theory which has exercised so 
disastrous an influence in France, that the Government alone 
should be held responsible for a nation’s welfare, and that the 
private citizen has little or no responsibility in the matter. 
The leaders have understood from the first that the aspiration 
of the working-man has lain in self-emancipation, in the attain- 
ment of an independence demanded alike by human dignity 
and by the principles of Christian equality, and they have 
fostered and directed the aspiration by preaching on all 
1 Encyclical Letter on ‘* The Condition of the Working Classes.” * Ibid. 
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occasions the necessity of self-help, individual enterprise, and 
the advantages of organization. On the economic side, there 
is the desire to prevent the chasm that already separates capital 
from labour from growing ever wider, and to hinder the gradual 
concentration of capital in the hands of companies and syndi- 
cates, by training the working-man in an intelligent compre- 
hension of labour questions, and in habits of thrift and mutual 
aid. The days of /e petit commerce, it is felt, are numbered, 
and in the natural course of events it grows every year more 
difficult for mechanics and small traders to earn an independent 
livelihood unless the altered conditions of trade be fairly 
faced. Co-operation, both for its material and its educational 
advantages, has been felt to supply the most effective weapon, 
and to-day, in all the chief cities of Belgium, co-operative 
societies, under Catholic auspices, exist and flourish. Those of 
Ghent, Liége, and Louvain I had the pleasure of personally 
inspecting, and although they have none of them as yet attained 
to very large proportions, I found them all—especially the 
“Co-opérative St. Joseph” at Liege, which, under the guiding 
hand of the Abbé Pottier, consists of twelve hundred members, 
and already owns ten branch establishments—centres not only 
of economic activity, but of sound democratic management. 
At Charleroi, the “Ouvriers Réunis,” the most successful of all 
in point of financial prosperity, with a membership of five 
thousand, takes an important place in the Catholic life of the 
town. For the most part, with the exception of bakeries, 
which seem to be universally successful when conducted on 
co-operative principles, these societies are for distributive 
purposes only, but at Louvain the difficult enterprise of tailors’ 
and cabinet-makers’ co-operative societies for productive pur- 
poses has been successfully launched, and promises excellent 
results. Co-operation in the past has been the trump card in 
the hands of the Socialists, and their co-operative societies, such 
as the powerful “Vooruit” of Ghent, have been a brilliant 
success from the economic point of view. Yet there is no 
necessary connection between Socialism and Co-operation, and 
the Catholics have shown much wisdom in declining to allow 
so legitimate a form of mutual help to become the exclusive 
property of their antagonists. One distinction between the 
two is worth noting. Whereas the profits of the Socialist 
societies are entirely devoted to the financial needs of the 
Socialist campaign, those of the Catholic societies return, in 
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one shape or another, to the pockets of the working-men 
members. 

The “ Unions Professionnelles” are however destined, I think, 
to exercise a still wider influence on the moral and material 
welfare of the Belgian working-man, and it is around them 
that the most bitter controversies have arisen between Demo- 
crats and Conservatives. On their economic side they are 
carefully framed on the model of our older English Trades 
Unions, and are frankly intended as a means of improving the 
material condition of the worker, by securing for him, when 
necessary, a minimum rate of wage, freedom from Sunday 
labour, shorter hours, higher wages, &c. Yet an aggressive 
spirit against employers as a class is sedulously discouraged, 
and a strike is held, very rightly, to be a fundamentally 
un-Christian method of settling a dispute. Many of these 
unions combine also certain features of our friendly societies, 
and on their social and religious side they approximate to the 
old trade guilds of the middle ages, which contributed so 
powerfully to building up the commercial prosperity of Flanders 
and the Low Countries. In the various towns these unions are 
frequently grouped together into what are called “Gilde der 
Ambachten,” or Guilds of associated trades, and these Guilds, 
notably those of Louvain and of Bruges, possess splendid 
premises, with restaurant, meeting-hall, and committee-rooms, 
and combine many excellent social and recreative features with 
their main purpose. Nevertheless, it must be confessed that, as 
far as their industrial aim is concerned, these unions are still 
somewhat in their infancy, and, with one or two exceptions, 
such as the Federated Weavers’ Unions, with a membership of 
over two thousand, their numbers are not very large. Their 
basis, however, seemed to me so sound that I have little doubt 
that they are destined to play a very important part in the 
industrial future of Belgium. 

It is impossible to mention all the social activities that have 
been initiated by the new Catholic movement, but I must not 
omit all reference to the splendid work that the Abbé Mellaerts 
is doing for the Belgian peasantry by means of his “Boerenbond,” 
or peasants’ league, the head-quarters of which are at Louvain. 
With its co-operative dairies, its central association for the 
supply of agricultural requirements at wholesale prices, and its 
admirable village loan-banks on the Raiffeisen system, it is 
effecting all over the eastern provinces a work very similar, in 
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its material aspects, to that which Mr. Horace Plunkett is at 
present attempting in Ireland. But there is one fundamental 
difference. In England, we prefer to carry out our economic 
and social reforms on strictly economic and social grounds, 
whereas in Catholic countries such reforms do not appeal to 
the mass of the people unless they are presented to them with 
a certain religious sanction. It is a truth we have habitually 
overlooked in our dealings with Ireland. . In Belgium the point 
is of special importance, for the Flemish character has always 
combined a strong mystical tendency with much practical 
commercial sense, and hence it is peculiarly favourable to the 
two-fold element in the various activities inaugurated by the 
Christian democrats. It seems to me one of the great elements 
of strength in the movement that its leaders have known so 
well how to make material means serve spiritual ends. There 
is nothing that could fairly be described as a confessional test 
in connection either with the peasants’ league, the trade guilds, 
or the co-operative societies. Their benefits are open to all. 
Yet all who participate in them know that in a general way 
they are pledged to the support of /a religion, la propriété, la 
famille, as opposed to the Socialists, who, as a party, are anti- 
religious, anti-familial, and in principle at least, opposed to 
the holding of private property. Priests are almost invariably 
connected in one capacity or another with all these associations ; 
certain religious observances are frequently kept in common ; 
Sunday labour is absolutely prohibited, and, as a matter of 
fact, I was assured that the great majority of the members were 
practical Catholics. 

The question of /a famille is not the least important of those 
on which Catholics and Socialists are at complete variance. 
The direct result of Socialist teaching, and the indirect effect 
of modern industrial conditions is to destroy family life, to 
weaken family ties, and to abolish all sense of parental responsi- 
bility. Above all it tends to take the woman more and more 
completely from her fireside and her children. The Christian 
democrats are formally opposed to the labour of married 
women in factories on moral and domestic grounds; they 
would discountenance, by the force of public opinion, the labour 
of young girls, but, admitting the necessity of their presence in 
factories under existing economic conditions, they urge the 
adoption of more stringent rules concerning the separation 
of the sexes, and of further safeguards for the preservation of 
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feminine virtue. On this subject, however, of women’s labour, 
complicated as it is by so many moral and economic considera- 
tions, the Catholics find themselves in direct conflict with the 
whole tendency of modern progress, which is emphatically in 
favour of the economic independence of the female sex. The 
question, it will be remembered, was hotly argued at the Ziirich 
international congress last August, with the result that M.Carton 
de Wiart’s motion in favour of the gradual exclusion of women 
from factory life was defeated by a large majority. 

One of the most promising signs about the Catholic revival 
—for indeed it is nothing less—in Belgium, is the hearty way 
in which priests and laymen work together in the cause, whether 
as leaders, or in the rank and file of the movement. Priests in 
Belgium, unlike their confréres in France, are untrammelled by 
the conditions of a Concordat. They are free to mix in politics, 
to take part in electioncering contests, to make themselves 
heard on every subject without risk of seeing their stipends 
withheld by a free-thinking “ Ministre des Cultes.” The Abbe 
Pottier, with whose name the movement in the Walloon 
provinces has been closely identified from the first, has carried 
on almost the whole of his crusade on the public platform. 
He has been denounced on every side by his enemies, who have 
done their utmost to close his lips, but strong in the possession 
of the complete confidence of his Bishop, Mgr. Doutreloux, 
his position has been unassailable, and he continues to fill the 
very responsible post of Professor of Moral Theology at the 
Grand Séminaire of Liege. Thus all the younger clergy of 
the diocese have passed under his influence, and have been 
imbued with democratic sympathies and with the broader 
conception of the part that the clergy ought to fill in the 
social life of the nation. In the same diocese, with their head- 
quarters at Seraing, the “Aumoniers du Travail” have been 
founded for the express purpose of studying social problems 
in their practical aspect, of sharing as far as may be in the 
actual conditions of existence among the working-classes, and 
of bringing Christianity once more into intimate touch with 
their lives. It was pleasant to see in the great hostelry 
conducted by the Society, the priests taking their mid-day 
meal side by side with the workmen who pour in at the dinner 
hour from the neighbouring iron-foundries and eagerly patronize 
the dinner at 45 centimzs, which the Fathers provide in clean 
and airy quarters, and in a moral atmosphere very far removed 
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from that of the low eating-houses and cabarets which, for 
many of the men, supply the only alternative. The spiritual 
influence already wielded by the “ Aumoniers du Travail,” after 
three short years of existence, far surpasses their original hopes, 
and emphatically proves that their work has been laid on the 
right lines. And while the “Aumoniers” gather up practical 
experience, the wide principles underlying Christian sociology 
are the object of earnest study at the “Institut Supérieur de 
Philosophie,” established a few years ago in connection with 
the Louvain University at the express desire of Leo XIII. 
At this College of higher studies, whose distinguished Rector, 
Mgr. Mercier, many of us had the pleasure of listening to at 
Hales Place during the Ramsgate celebrations, the study of 
moral philosophy is supplemented by a special study of the 
social, economic, and political sciences in their bearing on the 
problems of the day. A monthly review under the editorship 
of Professor S. Deploige, gives the outcome of the most recent 
scholastic thought, untainted by the inevitable prejudices of 
party politicians, and the result cannot but be beneficial in 
training contemporary minds in a sound knowledge of those 
fundamental principles whose very existence is so frequently 
ignored _in the discussion of social questions. 

On all sides in Belgium I was met with complaints of the 
want of organization among Catholics, but conscious of our own 
notorious weakness in that respect, it seemed to me that a very 
great deal had already been accomplished. The “Ligue 
Démocratique Belge ” in itself filled me with patriotic envy. It 
is a free federation of all the Catholic associations in Belgium, 
for economic, social, or recreative purposes, and already over 300 
societies are affiliated to it, and it possesses a membership of 
100,000. By its means a unity of aim and a cohesion of effort have 
been secured to the Catholic cause, which the latter could not 
otherwise have acquired. Originally presided over, and to a great 
extent founded, by Professor Helleputte of Louvain, who only 
relinquished the post of President in order to devote himself 
more fully to his Parliamentary duties, its fortunes are now 
directed by M. Arthur Verhaegen, one of the most influential of 
the Democratic leaders. He occupies in Flanders much the 
same position as is held by the Abbé Pottier in the Walloon 
Provinces. His whole life and much of his fortune have been 
devoted to the Catholic cause, and the Ghent working-men have 
found in him the staunchest of friends, and the most prudent of 
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counsellors, He is the acknowledged leader of the more moderate 
section of the Democratic party, and it is mainly owing to his 
unfailing tact and self-sacrificing services, that in the Flemish 
provinces a formal split between the two wings of the Catholic 
party has been averted. The political direction of the League 
is largely in his hands, and the League to-day is one of the most 
important political bodies in the kingdom, and has succeeded in 
carrying a number of its candidates at recent elections. Unfortu- 
nately, if M. Verhaegen has been successful in maintaining fairly 
harmonious relations with the Conservative Catholics, he has not 
been able to restrain the more hot-headed of his fellow-democrats 
from adopting an attitude that threatens serious consequences to 
the party. This section, known as the “Christen Volkspartij,” 
has placed itself in open antagonism to the Catholic Conservatives, 
and even to a certain extent to the clergy. Its leader is 
M. Planquaert, and its best known member the Abbé Daens, who 
represents Alost in the Chamber of Deputies. In violence of 
language, and in unmeasured denunciation of the capitalist class, 
the orators of the “Christen Volkspartij” rival the Socialists 
themselves, and should they succeed in obtaining a prepondera- 
ting influence in the Democratic ranks, the cause of real social 
progress will be indefinitely retarded. Already the possibility has 
been mooted of an unholy alliance between the Socialists and 
the “ Daensistes”” in the Chamber, with a view to the overthrow 
of the present Conservative Ministry, though it is probable that 
more prudent counsels will prevail. There is no doubt, however, 
that the Democratic party is passing just now through a some- 
what critical stage, in which it will probably have to choose 
between cutting off offending members, or allowing its ranks to 
be permeated by an aggressive spirit quite out of harmony with 
its fundamentally Christian aims. 

With the bulk of the Catholic nation the existing Ministry, 
under M. de Smet de Naeyer, enjoys a well-deserved popularity, 
and unless the pronounced militarism of King Leopold, with 
which the average peace-loving Fleming has no sympathy, 
should produce unexpected complications, its lease of life 
promises to be a fairly long one. M. de Smet, like his Catholic 
predecessor in office, M. de Burlet, has undoubtedly carried a 
number of much-needed reforms. The revision of the Consti- 
tution in 1893, with the consequent enormous extension of the 
franchise, removed the fundamental grievance under which the 
nation groaned. M. de Smet has established a Ministry 
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of Labour with excellent results, the holder of the office, 
M. Nyssens, being filled with a practical reforming zeal, and 
identifying himself with many points in the Democratic pro- 
gramme. Already he has established factory inspection, and 
has carried a Bill regulating the hours of labour for women 
and children in factories, and for all workers in mines. Among 
the Government measures to be introduced during the present 
session is one giving compensation for accidents, while imme- 
diately on its reassembling in October the Chamber plunged 
into a prolonged debate on an exceedingly important Bill 
conferring on the “Unions Professionnelles” the right to hold 
corporate property. The Ministry gives practical support in 
the form of subsidies to many private enterprises for the moral 
and educational advancement of the pcople, such as the village 
loan-banks and the admirable “ Ecoles Ménagéres,” with which 
Belgium is happily provided. Thus the arrears of social 
legislation are being made up, if not rapidly, certainly on sound 
and practical lines. That M. de Smet should have earned the 
loyal support of the “Ligue Démocratique Belge,” gives the 
best promise of Ministerial stability and of a continuance of 
useful legislation. 

I found on the whole a fairly hopeful spirit pervading the 
ranks of the Catholic Democratic party. Those best able to 
judge assured me that although Socialism had progressed 
enormously in the last twenty years, it has progressed very 
little, if at all, within the last five. And part at least of what 
the Church has lost in the lower, she has gained in the middle 
classes, among whom Liberalism and the form of free-thought 
so prevalent in France are much less widely diffused than some 
years ago. The most serious feature in the situation is the 
gradual dissemination of Socialist.teaching in the agricultural 
villages, once the strongholds of the Church, carried thither 
for the most part by the army conscripts on their return from 
their term of compulsory service. But it is anticipated that 
the Boerenbond, with its material advantages and its strong 
religious spirit, will prove an effective bar to the progress of 
Socialism, as far at least as the eastern provinces are concerned, 
in which peasant-proprietorship prevails. In the north-western 
districts, unhappily, where the system of large holdings worked 
by paid labour is prevalent, and where eightpence a day is still 
held to be a “living wage” for an adult male labourer, the 
problem is not so easily solved. 
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The elections of next July are being anxiously awaited as 
affording a test of what Catholic activity has achieved. In 
accordance with Belgian law, by which one-half of the Chamber 
of Deputies is re-elected every two years, it is only the Eastern 
Provinces that go to the poll. The Socialists can hardly gain 
any seats in the large mining and industrial centres, for these 
were captured by them four years ago, and it is confidently 
hoped that the Catholics will go some way towards retrieving 
their lost fortunes. A few years ago the working-man was 
dazzled .by the profusion and the audacity of the Socialist 
promises. To-day, signs are not wanting that the period of 
disillusionment is setting in, and that men are awakening to 
the worthlessness of Socialist pledges. 

And as regards the bulk of the Catholic nation, the 
Democratic minority has emerged from the thickest of the 
fight. Their political tenets may be opposed as vigorously as 
ever, but the need for social reform is admitted to-day by every 
school of thought. From the first the Christian Democrats 
have given proof of the most unswerving loyalty to the Holy 
See; their claims have never been censured by ecclesiastical 
authority ; their activity has been both directed and limited by 
the very words of the Papal Encyclicals ; and not a few of the 
Bishops, notably Mgr. Doutreleux of Liége, have given to the 
movement their open and unwavering support. That in the 
face of all this it should have met with such bitter opposition 
in so many Catholic quarters, would be almost incomprehensible 
were it not for the vastness of the issues involved. Class 
prejudices and material interests are terrible obstacles, all the 
world over, in the way of social and economic reform. More- 
over, the greater permanent good can never be attained except 
through the medium of a lesser and temporary evil, and to the 
superficial onlooker it is the temporary evil that is the more 
obvious of the two. Nor indeed is it reasonable to expect that 
a fresh conception of social duty in diametrical opposition to 
the prevalent tendency of thought should penetrate into the 
conscience of a whole nation within a few short years. To me 
the situation in Belgium is hopeful, not so much for what has 
been accomplished, as for its promise for the future. Stagnation 
is the only mortal disease from which Church or State can 
suffer, and there is no stagnation in Belgium to-day. The very 
bitterness of the controversies aroused may be taken as an index 
to the keenness of the life and to the strength of men’s con- 
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victions. To see, as I saw in every town I visited, a band of 
eager and devoted Catholic workers, priests and laymen, men 
and women of every rank in life, giving themselves to the 
service of the Church; to see on every side Catholic wuvres 
springing up and accomplishing unhoped-for results, was to 
realize that the Church has a great future before her in Belgium, 
and that the present conflict with Socialism has borne fresh 
witness to her inexhaustible vitality. 


V. M. CRAWFORD. 








Broucolaccas: A Study in Medieval Ghost Lore. 
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In the Annals of the Carthusian Order,’ amongst many remark- 
able things which are there related of St. Hugh of Lincoln, 
may be read a singular ghost story, extracted from the well- 
known Chronicle of William of Newburgh, who was a con- 
temporary of the Saint. It should be said, perhaps, that the 
incidenf can lay claim to no ecclesiastical authentication of any 
sort. It is not mentioned by the chief biographer of St. Hugh, 
who was his chaplain and confidant, and it does not appear 
among the miracles submitted for investigation in the cause of 
his canonization. The most scrupulous upholders of pious 
tradition need have no hesitation, should it so please them, 
about rejecting the whole as a pure fiction. The story, however, 
presents many points of interest, and as I have recently devoted 
some time to them in preparing for the press a Life of St. Hugh 
of Lincoln, it seems worth while to discuss the matter here. It is 
remarkable how any little investigation of this sort ramifies in 
all directions, and brings one into contact with the most curious 
odds and ends of out of the way information. But first of all, 
for the story itself. It may be given in the chronicler’s own 
words : ” 


In these days a wonderful event befel in the county of Buckingham, 
which I, in the first instance, partially heard of from certain friends, 
and was afterwards more fully informed of by Stephen, the venerable 
Archdeacon of that province. A certain man died, and according to 
custom, by the honourable exertion of his wife and kindred, was laid 
in the tomb on the eve of the Lord’s Ascension. On the following 
night, however, having entered the bed where his wife was reposing, 
he not only terrified her on awaking, but nearly crushed her by the 
insupportable weight of his body. The next night also he afflicted the 





1 Dom Le Couteulx, Avnales Ordinis Cartusian?, vol. iii. p. 115. 
* I have used the translation of the late Father Stevenson, S.J., published when 
an Anglican, in the Church Historians of England Series. The Latin may be found 
in the Rolls Series Edition of William of Newburgh, vol. ii. pp. 425, seq. 
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astonished woman in the same manner, who, frightened at the danger, 
as the struggle of the third night drew near, took care to remain awake 
herself and surround herself with watchful companions. Still he came, 
but being repulsed by the shouts of the watchers, and seeing that he 
was prevented from doing mischief, he departed. Thus driven off from 
his wife, he harassed in a similar manner his own brothers, who were 
dwelling in the same street ; but they, following the cautious example 
of the woman, passed the nights in wakefulness, with their companions, 
ready to meet and repel the expected danger. He appeared, notwith- 
standing, as if with the hope of surprising them, should they be over- 
come by drowsiness ; but being repelled by the carefulness and valour 
of the watchers, he rioted among the animals, both indoors and out of 
doors, as their wildness and unwonted movements testified. 

Having thus become a like serious nuisance to his friends and 
neighbours, he imposed upon all the same necessity for nocturnal 
watchfulness ; and in that very street a general watch was kept in 
every house, each being fearful of his approach unawares. After having 
for some time rioted in this manner during the night-time alone, he 
began to wander abroad in daylight, formidable, indeed, to all, but 
visible only to a few ; for oftentimes, on his encountering a number of 
persons, he would appear to one or two only, though at the same time 
his presence was not concealed from the rest. At length the inhabitants, 
alarmed beyond measure, thought it advisable to seek counsel of the 
Church ; and they detailed the whole affair, with tearful lamentations, 
to the above-mentioned Archdeacon, at a meeting of the clergy over 
which he was solemnly presiding. Whereupon he immediately intimated 
in writing the whole circumstances of the case to the venerable Bishop 
of Lincoln, who was then resident in London, whose opinion and 
judgment on so unwonted a matter, he was very properly of opinion, 
should be waited for; but the Bishop being amazed at his account, 
held a searching investigation with his companions; and there were 
some who said that such things had often befallen in England, and 
cited frequent examples to show that tranquillity could not be restored 
to the people until the body of this most wretched man were dug up 
and burnt. 


Perhaps I may here interrupt the narrative to say that the 
statement made about the frequency of such spectres, and the 
course usually adopted in dealing with them, is justified by 
the chronicler himself, whether designedly or not, by the details 
of three other veracious histories, which he proceeds to relate on 
end, as further illustrations of the marvellous portents which 
marked this time of trouble. They were apparently regarded as 
the forerunners of a pestilence which swept over England in 
1196—1197. These stories I will summarize immediately, but 
for the moment we had better return and finish our account of 
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the ghost which was referred to the judgment of St. Hugh. 
The suggestion of burning the body, we are told, 


Appeared indecent and improper to the last degree to the reverend 
Bishop, who shortly after addressed a letter of absolution, written with 
his own hand, to the Archdeacon, in order that it might be demon- 
strated by inspection in what state the body of that man really was ; 
and he commanded his tomb to be opened, and the letter having been 
laid upon his breast, to be again closed ; so the sepulchre having been 
opened, the corpse was found as it had been placed there, and the 
charter of absolution having been deposited upon its breast, and the 
tomb 6nce more closed, he was thenceforth never more seen to wander, 
nor permitted to inflict annoyance or terror on any one. 


William of Newburgh, as the reader will have noticed, is at 
pains to tell us that this story had come to him through more 
than one channel—he had heard it first from certain friends, 
and afterwards from Stephen, the Archdeacon of Buckingham, 
himself. There is no doubt that the Archdeacon of Buckingham 
at this period was really called Stephen. His name appears as 
a witness in certain charters, and he is also mentioned by the 
continuator of the Chronicle of Croyland Abbey. Moreover, 
William of Newburgh, who relates the story, is very far from 
having a reputation for recklessness and credulity. “He was a 
man,” says his latest editor, “of unusual moral elevation, mental 
power, and eloquence,” and he adds that in this chronicle “ all 
facts, as far as known to the author, are recorded with 
unswerving faithfulness.”! Such favourable opinions of the 
chronicler's veracity cannot, of course, be quoted as authenti- 
cating the stories themselves, but they may reasonably be held 
to prove that William of Newburgh is not merely drawing upon 
his own imagination for the marvels he records. What he 
writes down is probably a substantially faithful report of what 
was told him by others. However extravagant are the portents 
by which he seems to have been so profoundly impressed, 
however little we may be disposed to attach any credence to 
them, they belong at any rate to the folk lore and superstitions 
of the period, and they are specimens of what was commonly 
believed even by intelligent north-country people at the close 
of the twelfth century. Neither is there any reason to doubt 
that St. Hugh’s counsellors were sincere in their opinion that 


1 Mr. Richard Howlett, Preface to the Rolls Series Edition, 1884, p. ix. Sir T. 
D. Hardy, Father Stevenson, and others who have dealt with the subject, express a 
not less favourable verdict. 
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such occurrences were almost peculiar to England. However 
this may be, William of Newburgh proceeds to cap his first 
story by the narration of three others, each of which he con- 
nects with some definite locality, the first with the town of 
Berwick-on-Tweed, the second with Melrose Abbey, and the 
third, apparently, with Annan Castle, in Dumfriesshire. All three 
are strikingly alike in their principal features, and they are, he 
tells us, but specimens of many others that might be recounted. 
What is more, all of them had happened within a period of a 
few months. 

The Berwick ghost was that of a rich man of scandalous 
life, who, after he was buried, issued forth from his grave at 
night, “by the contrivance, as it is believed, of Satan,” and 
scoured the streets, pursued by a pack of barking dogs. The 
horror of it kept every one within doors after dark. The 
common people feared that the ghost would belabour them, the 
more educated, with greater discernment, were in dread that the 
passage of this infected thing backwards and forwards through 
the streets would breed a plague, “of which there were many 
examples in similar cases.” They accordingly employed ten 
stalwart young men to dig up the corpse, who hacked it limb 
from limb, and burnt it. In fact, it transpired that the ghost 
itself, “ while it was being borne about by Satan,” had let it be 
known that the only way of getting rid of it would be to burn 
the body to ashes. The spectre accordingly was seen no more, 
but a pestilence speedily followed which carried off a large 
number of the inhabitants. 

After expressing his surprise at the number of instances 
which he had lately heard of corpses coming forth from their 
tombs at night, and his belief that these things could not 
have happened to the same extent in former times, otherwise 
more traces would be found of them in ancient authors, the 
chronicler proceeds to tell a third story of a priest of Melrose, 
not apparently a very edifying character, who was so addicted 
to sport, that he was popularly known as the hunde-prcost, the 
dogs’ priest! The priest had been chaplain to a noble lady, 
the benefactress of the monastery, and his corpse, rising from 
the grave, though kept at a distance from the monastery itself 
by the holy prayers of the inmates, infested the house of this 


} Readers of Chaucer will remember the zonne-pres/, the nuns’ priest, or convent 
chaplain. Hunde-preost is clearly formed on analogous principles. 
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devout person. The lady complained to one of the monks 
who came to visit her— 


With whose anxiety the brother—for she appeared deserving of the 
best endeavours on the part of the holy convent of that place, by her 
frequent donations to it—piously and justly sympathized, and promised 
a speedy remedy through the mercy of the Most High Provider for 
all. Thereupon, returning to the monastery, he obtained the com- 
panionship of another monk, of equally determined spirit, and two 
powerful young men, with whom he intended with constant vigilance 
to keep guard over the cemetery where that miserable priest lay buried. 


These four, therefore, . . . passed the night in that place. . 
Midnight had now passed by, and no monster appeared ; upon which 
three of the party . . . departed into the nearest house. . . . As soon 


as this man was left alone in this place, the devil, imagining that he 
had found the right moment for breaking his courage, incontinently 
roused up his own chosen vessel [7.2 the body of the dead man], 
who appeared to have reposed longer than usual. Having beheld 
this from afar, the monk grew stiff with terror by reason of his being 
alone, but soon recovering his courage, and no place of refuge being 
at hand, he valiantly withstood the onset of the fiend, who came 
rushing upon him, with a terrible noise, and he struck the axe which 
he held in his hand deep into his body. On receiving this wound, 
the monster groaned aloud, and turning his back, fled with a rapidity 
not at all inferior to that with which he advanced, while the admirable 
man urged his flying foe from behind and compelled him to seek his 
own tomb again; which opening of its own accord, and receiving its 
guest from the advance of the pursuer, immediately appeared to close 
again with the same facility. In the meantime, they who impatient 
of the coldness of the night, had retreated to the fire, ran up, though 
somewhat too late, and having heard what had happened, rendered 
needful assistance in digging up and removing from the midst of the 
tomb the accursed corpse at the earliest dawn. When they had 
divested it of the clay cast forth with it, they found the huge wound it 
had received, and a great quantity of gore which had flowed from it in 
the sepulchre ; and so having carried it away beyond the walls of the 
monastery and burnt it, they scattered the ashes to the winds. 


The last story told by Newburgh is in some respects the 
most remarkable. He had it from the lips of an aged monk 
who declared that he had been an eye-witness of what he 
described. The horrible example in this case was a Yorkshire- 
man, who had fled from justice out of his own county to the 
Castle of Annan in Scotland. There he married a wife, and 
conceiving. jealous suspicions of her conduct, determined to 
watch her by stealth. In doing this he fell from a beam in 
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the roof and broke his neck. He was buried in consecrated 
ground, but “little good it did him,” for issuing from his grave 
at night “by the handiwork of Satan,” he also frightened the 
whole neighbourhood as he wandered round the homesteads 
pursued by a pack of hounds. The air was poisoned by the 
infection of the carcase and bred a plague, in which many 
perished. At last, while the priest, who was William’s informant, 
had gathered the people of the parish round him on Palm 
Sunday! for the religious ceremonies of the day, two young men, 
brothers, provoked to unwonted daring by the death of their 
father from the plague, determined, while the other inhabitants 
were thus engaged, to disinter the corpse and burn it. They 
took a blunt spade and began to dig in the cemetery— 


And whilst they were thinking [says the chronicler] that they would 
have to dig to a greater depth, they suddenly, before much of the 
earth had been removed, laid bare the corpse swollen to an enormous 
corpulence, with its countenance beyond measure turgid and suffused 
with blood, while the napkin in which it had been wrapped was 
apparently torn to pieces. ‘The young men, however, spurred on by 
wrath, feared not, and inflicted a wound upon the senseless carcase, 
out of which incontinently flowed such a stream of blood, that it 
might have been taken for a leech filled with the blood of many 
persons. Then, dragging it beyond the village, they speedily con- 
structed a funeral pile; and upon one of them saying that the 
pestilential body would not burn unless the heart were torn out, the 
other laid open its side by repeated blows of the blunted spade, and 
thrusting in his hand dragged out the accursed heart. 


The body was then consigned to the flames, and while this was 
going on, the people congregated and were witnesses of the 
burning. With the destruction of the corpse the pestilence 
ceased. 

Let me call attention to some features which are common 
to these four curious stories; my object in dwelling upon them 
will be seen in the sequel. 

I. The portent which manifested itself was in each case not 
a mere spirit or wraith. It was the dody of the dead person 
which issued from the tomb and returned to it after its nocturnal 


1 Such touches as the nick-name hunde-preost, the Palm Sunday service and 
others which I have not recounted, are worthy of notice in a writer whose general 
honesty is so conspicuous. A less scrupulous narrator, with a taste for romance, 
might have invented them, but in William of Newburgh, they seem to me to be 
evidence that he was writing from a clear recollection of a story which had been told 


him in considerable detail. More than that of course cannot be said. 
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expedition was over. In three of the stories it is clearly stated 
or implied that the corpse was animated by some demon. 

II. The body.in no case decayed naturally after death, even 
though it was swollen or pestiferous. On the contrary, in two 
instances, torrents of blood flowed from it upon its being 
wounded. When the corpse was reduced to its elements by 
fire the apparitions ceased, presumably because the devil could 
no longer animate it. 

III. The apparitions were of a horrible nature, causing terror 
or even bodily injury, and in two of the stories they occasioned 
a pestilence either before or after the violent destruction of the 
corpse. 

I defer for the present saying anything about the written 
form of absolution which St. Hugh is alleged to have recom- 
mended as a remedy. In the meanwhile, let us turn from 
these English ghost stories of the twelfth century, to some 
accounts of the religious beliefs or superstitions prevalent in 
the schismatic Greek Church four or five hundred years later. 
There are so many writers to whom we might go for infor- 
mation that it is difficult to make a selection. Let us take first 
the convert Greek, Leo Allatius, who became librarian to the 
Vatican, and who has left a host of learned works on the 
doctrine of the Greek Church in his own time and in former 
ages. He says nothing on this topic which is not abundantly 
confirmed from other sources, and he possessed an unrivalled 
knowledge of later Greek literature. In his tract, entitled, 
De Quorundam Grecorum Opinationibus, he describes the widely 
prevalent superstition of the Lurcolacca, the account of which 
had better be given in his own words. 


Burcolacca’ is the name given to the corpse of some scoundrel or 
malefactor, generally one who has been excommunicated by his bishop, 
which when buried is not disintegrated and resolved into dust as is 
the case with other bodies, but which being cased as it were in a hide 
of indestructible toughness, swells up and is distended in all its parts, 
so that it can hardly be bent in any one of its limbs, but the skin being 
stretched tight like a drum, gives out when it is struck just the same 
sound as a drum would do; on which account the man is called 
tupravatos. Into this hideous carcase the devil enters and hatches 
evil against unfortunate mortals. For often under the covering of this 
body sallying forth from the tomb and ravaging the city and other 


1 Either Burcolaccas, or Broucolaccas—the name is variously written and the 
etymology not quite certain. All writers seem agreed, however, that the first part 
of the word means something pestilential. 
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populous places, especially by night, he comes to any house he chooses 
and knocking at the door, the man calls out in loud tones to some one of 
the inmates. If he answers it is all over with him, and he dies the very 
day after. If he answer not, then he is safe. Hence it arises that in 
that island?! all the inhabitants, whenever any one calls to them at 
night, make no answer the first time, for if the call comes a second 
time, then they know that it is not Burcolacca, but somebody else. 
And this plague, they say, is such a scourge to man that, even in the 
daytime and even at noontide itself, it not only comes to their houses, 
but it accosts passers-by in the fields and on the highways and in the 
enclosures of their vineyards, and makes an end of them sometimes 
by the simple horror of the sight, without even speaking to them or 
touching them. If those who behold the monster speak to it, the 
spectre disappears, but he who spoke is a dead man. ‘The people, 
therefore, when they see many dying all around them without any 
pestilence or other visible cause, suspecting the true reason, open the 
tombs in which any recently deceased persons may be buried, sometimes 
at once, sometimes after an interval, and there they find a corpse 
incorrupt and distended. They drag it from the tomb, and then the 
priests say prayers and they throw the body upon a burning pile, and 
before their supplications are well over, the body begins to fall to 
pieces, and all that remains is burnt and reduced to ashes.? 


Leo Allatius then goes on to discuss these alleged pheno- 
mena somewhat more at length. He implies that he attached 
no credit to the stories of these apparitions, and that he was 
also sceptical as to the efficacy of the forms of absolution or 
exorcism in resolving any desiccated body into its elements. 
On the other hand, he bears testimony to the occasional occur- 
rence of these undecomposed corpses, and tells a most gruesome 
story of one such object, incredibly swollen and hideous, found 
in his own native island of Chios, when he was a school-boy. 
His companions made it a target for stones and other missiles, 
which rebounded from it with marvellous velocity ; nay, even 
some young men, jumping upon the corpse in the tomb in 
which it was found, were projected upwards again so violently 
that they seriously injured their heads against the coping-stone. 
None the less, Allatius expresses his disbelief in the marvels 
related about such corpses and about the absolution spoken over 
them, though he rather inconsistently adds that he had often 
heard from Athanasius, metropolitan of Imbros, “an upright man 
incapable of deceit,” that he (the metropolitan) had been invited 


? Allatius is presumably talking of Chios, of which he was a native. 
2 Leo Allatius, De Quorundam Gracorum Obinationibus, p. 143. Cologne, 1645. 
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to pronounce absolution over certain corpses at [hasi, and that 
they had all been resolved into dust before the form was com- 
pleted. Neither were all the Latins as sceptical as Allatius. 
Goar, the learned editor of the Euchologium, speaks in such a 
way that it is plain that he firmly believed in the power of the 
Greek excommunication to keep the body of the excommuni- 
cated person a&$vddvrov (unresolved), as the words of the formula 
for excommunication expressly prayed, and he was equally 
firmly convinced of the efficacy of the absolution, which was 
written down on paper by the Bishop (ypddeu tadra 6 apytepeds 
eis yaptiov) and read over the remains. Goar declares that he 
had been overwhelmed with testimonies from the most respected 
authorities of the Greek Church, who asserted that they them- 
selves had been witnesses of the sudden resolution into dust 
of these horrible objects when the form of absolution was pro- 
nounced over them. “The Latins,” he says further, “who are 
so ready to carp at the abuses, the errors, and the superstitions 
of the Greeks when they dwell amongst them, do not impugn 
the truth of this phenomenon ; on the contrary, they look upon 
it as an argument for the existence of some true ecclesiastical 
authority, which is still tolerated [by the Pope] in that com- 
munion.” 

It is difficult from the vague references given in Allatius, 
Angelus, and others, to arrive at any conclusions as to the 
antiquity of this belief or superstition. There is an extract 
quoted by the first-named writer, from an anonymous “ Nomo- 
canon,” the purport of which is to show that at an earlier epoch 
Greek ecclesiastical authority was inclined to speak severely of 
the belief in Broucolaccas. The passage is attributed in the 
Nomocanon to John the Faster, who lived at the close of the 
sixth century, but it is certainly not to be found among his 
published works, and can hardly on such vague evidence be 
assigned to so early a date. These Nomocanones are collections 
of sayings or decisions by persons of authority, which are strung 
together very much in the same way as the extracts from Papal 
documents cited in the Corpus Juris. The question asked is 
whether there can be such a thing as a Broucolaccas. John the 
Faster answers : 


It is not possible that a dead man should become a Broucolaccas, 
as they call it. But it may happen that the devil, wishing to delude 
men into committing unlawful deeds that so they may incur the anger 
of God, performs these marvels, and works upon the imagination of 
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people to make them believe that they meet in the night-time certain 
persons whom they once knew and lived with. And accordingly they 
dream that they have seen some spectre, occasionally it may even be in 
the street, and they see him walking or standing, and not only that, but 
he throttles! men sometimes. Oh, wretched folly! Does a dead man 
walk abroad, and slay the living? God forbid. None the less men 
get excited, and off they rush to the grave, and they dig up the earth to 
look at the body. And since they have not proper faith, the devil 
transforms himself and he puts on the body of that dead man like a 
garment, and that dead man who had lain so long in the grave appears 
to them as if it had flesh and blood and nails and hair. Then, seeing 
this by their deluded imagination, these miserable men rush headlong 
into evil. They heap up logs, they light a fire, they burn the body and 
utterly destroy it, and in their blindness they do not perceive that in 
that terrible second coming of our Lord Jesus Christ they are preparing 
punishment for themselves in that inextinguishable fire where they will 
burn for ever. . . . Know then that if ever there be found such a 
corpse, which is, as we have said, the work of the devil, let the priests 
be called, and let them sing invocations to the Mother of God, let 
there be a short purification with holy water; then let Mass be cele- 
brated, let the all-holy Virgin be exalted for the succour of all, and let 
commemorations of the departed be made with xéAvBa (cakes). After 
that, read over the body the exorcisms of St. Basil the Great, and two of 
those for baptism, sprinkle the people with the holy water and pour 
what remains over the corpse, and then from that corpse, by God’s 
grace, the devil will straightway take flight.” 


The general drift of this pronouncement is plain enough and 
sensible enough. The spectres, the unknown writer declares, 
are mere hallucinations ; there is no sufficient reason for treating 
so outrageously the mortal remains of the deceased ; it will be 
enough to use exorcisms and to offer Mass, and the designs of 
the evil one will be confounded. He recommends, in fact, the 
course actually followed by St. Hugh of Lincoln in the story 
which has suggested this article; but there is still, as Leo 
Allatius points out, a good deal in the argument which is open 
to criticism. If the devil can so array himself in these remains 
of the dead as to assume the likeness of an undecomposed body, 
it is hard to see why he might not also roam the streets in the 
same guise; and if the corpse exposed to view in the tomb is 
only a phantom of the devil’s making, where could then be the 
sin of outraging it and reducing it to ashes? I am inclined, 


| The word avtyes might also mean to suffocate—like the dead man in the 
Buckingham story, who almost crushed the life out of his wife—or, again, to drown. 
” Allatius, le. p. 144. 
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however, to believe that the passage, if not John the Faster’s, is 
still of carly date, because there is no reference in it to the 
excommunication and the formal absolution, which at a later 
date play such a prominent part in all similar discussions. 

The formula of excommunication, as used amongst the 
Greeks in the sixteenth century, and probably much earlier, is 
itself interesting in this connection. While there are a good 
many varieties of it, to judge by the specimens given in Goar 
and other authorities, there is one clause, or its equivalent, to 
be found in all of them—‘“Thou shall remain undissolved ” 
(ddutos écet aiwviws), an indication of the very widespread 
belief in this peculiar superstition. Christopher Angelus, a 
Greek monk who came to England at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, and wrote a book on the creed and ritual 
of the Greeks, which was published by the University of 
Cambridge, may supply us with a specimen. His tract having 
been reprinted in English in the first volume of Purchas His 
Pilgrimes will save me the trouble of translation. The writer 
supposes the bishop to be excommunicating a man found guilty 
of perjury. 


Then he commands the false witnesse to stand before him, and 
begins that Psalme, wherein it is said, ““O God be not silent of my 
praise, because the mouth of the sinner and deceitfull was opened 
against me,” and the rest which followes in that Psalme; then hee 
addes certaine prayers; and after saith, “by the Authoritie which 
Christ gave his Apostles, viz., Whatsoever you shall loose in earth shall 
be loosed in heaven ; and whatsoever you shall binde in earth, shall bee 
bound also in heaven; and by the authoritie which the Apostles gave 
to the Bishops, and the Bishops gave mee, by this authoritie I excom- 
municate thee ; thou shalt not converse with Christians, and shalt be 
separated from the Father and the Sonne, and the Holy Ghost; and 
from the three hundred and eighteene Fathers, Divines of the Nicene 
Councell, and from all Saints: and thy portion shall bee with the 
Devil, and Judas and thou shalt bee indissoluble for ever, as Stones and 
Tron, for a testimonie, unlesse thou repentest.”' These things being done, 
hee dismisseth him. And if the false witnesse doe not afterward 
repent, but die in his opinion ; after a yeere (for the Greekes are wont 
to digge up the sepulchres of those which died in the former yeere, and 


' How far the word &dvros or amapdAvros was originally used in the sense in 
which it was afterwards understood, z.¢., of a physical binding which prevented the 
body from being resolved into its elements, I am unable to say. ‘‘ Thou shalt not 
be loosed for ever,” if spoken of a moral binding or loosing, seems a very natural 
phrase on such an occasion, and might find a parallel in many Western forms of 
excommunication. 
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also the sepulchre of that false witnesse) and they finde him entire, his 
bodie blacke, his hayre yet remayning and his nayles white, and they 
cast him out of the sepulchre, and set him bolt upright against a wall, 
and hee stands firmely of himselfe, as a solid piece of timber: and if 
you strike his belly it will sound like a drumme, and therefore he is 
called Zimpanieus. Soe also Cassianus an Historian in his histories 
calls an excommunicate person Zimpanieum. If you doubt, you may 
speake to your Merchants to enquire in Palza-Patia, Thessalonica, 
Alexandria, Constantinople or any where else, you may also enquire of 
the Greeks that are in England, who will certifie you of the truth. 


It would be endless if I were to begin to quote from the 
numerous stories current among the Greeks about the wonderful 
effects both of this excommunication and of the absolution after 
death which revoked it. One of the most extravagant may be 
found in a book of the traveller Rycaut, published in the 
seventeenth century, called Zhe Present State of the Greek 
Church* He tells us that a man excommunicated for some 
crime died in the island of Milo. The inhabitants were soon 
harassed and alarmed by horrible apparitions, whereupon, 
“according to their custom,’ they immediately dug the body 
up and found it “ uncorrupted, ruddy, and the veins replete with 
blood.” They determined to cut it into pieces and burn it, but 
the relations pleaded for a respite, that an absolution might be 
obtained from the Patriarch at Constantinople. In the letters 
which they sent they requested that the hour and minute of its 
being signed might be recorded in the document. The body 
was taken to the church, and one day during service “a rumbling 
noise was heard in the coffin of the dead party, to the fear and 
astonishment of all persons there present.” They looked and 
found the corpse reduced to dust, and, needless to add, when 
the absolution arrived, it proved to have received the Patriarch’s 
signature at that very day and hour. The narrator was the 
celebrant at the function, and he communicated the facts to 
Mr. Rycaut with many asseverations of their exact truth. 

Still more interesting and very amusing is the account of the 
commotion caused by one of these supposed Broucolaccas, to be 
found in the Voyage to the Levant of the French traveller, 
Tournefort.2, It took place during his stay in the island of 
Mycone, and he gives a most graphic description of all that 
happened. The body was dug up as soon as the apparitions 

1 English Edition, p. 279. 

? English Translation, London, 1741, vol. i. pp. 142, seq. 
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egan, only ten days after the interment. Naturally it was 
found still undecomposed, but they tore out the heart and 
buried it on the sea-shore. 


This execution, however [says Tournefort], did not make him (the 
ghost) a bit more tractable ; he went on with his racket more furiously 
than ever ; he was accused of beating folks in the night, breaking down 
doors, and even roofs of houses, clattering windows, tearing clothes, 
emptying bottles and vessels. “Iwas the most thirsty devil! I believe 
he did not spare anybody but the consul in whose house we lodged. 
Nothing.could be more miserable than the condition of this island ; all 
the inhabitants seemed frightened out of their senses; the wisest 
among them were stricken like the rest; it was an epidemical disease 
of the brain, as dangerous and infectious as the madness of dogs. 
Whole families quitted their houses, and brought their tent-beds from 
the furthest parts of the town into the public place, there to spend the 
night. ‘They were every instant cornplaining of some new insult ; 
nothing was heard but sighs and groans at the approach of night; the 
better sort of people retired into the country. . . . 


After many days of this, he tells us— 


They meet night and morning, they debate, they make processions 
three days and three nights ; they oblige the Pagas (the Greek priests) 
to fast; you might see them running from house to house, holy water 
brush in hand, sprinkling it all about and washing the door with it, 
nay, they poured it into the mouth of the poor droucolaccas. 


Finally, they determined that the only means was to burn 
the corpse, or what was left of it—for our traveller declares that 
they “took it up three or four times a day, for any man’s whim” 
—upon a great pile on the point of the island of St. George. 


What they had before left of this miserable carcase was thrown into 
this fire, and consumed presently: ’twas on the rst of January, 1701. 
We saw the flame as we returned from Delos: it might justly be called 
a bonfire of joy, since after this no more complaints were heard against 
the Broucolaccas. They said the devil had now met his match, and 
some ballads were made to turn him into ridicule. 


The last touch is delightful. None the less, there were other 
Latins, strange as it may seem to us now-a-days, who took the 
Broucolaccas much more seriously. The most notable believer 
in these diabolical manifestations whom I have yet met with, 
was a Jesuit missionary, Father Richard, who was settled in the 
island of Sant-Erini! He expresses a wish that the infidels 

1 Relation de ce qui sest passé de plus remarquable a Sant-Erini Isle del Archipel, 


1657. The work of the same author in Greek, Tdpya ris Mlorews, I have not been 
able to see. 
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of his own native country could come to the islands of the 
Greek Archipelago and witness the marvels there wrought by 
Satan. It would be enough, he considered, to overthrow all 
their atheism. So far as concerns the prevalence of these beliefs, 
we may probably, without hesitation, accept his statements. A 
little time before he came to Stampalia, five bodies, he tells us, 
had been burnt there—three married men, a Greek monk, and 
a girl ;! two others had been burnt at Sifanti only two years 
before he wrote ; and a woman whom he knew. well assured him 
that she had seen her husband's body entire fifty days after 
death, until this Broucolaccas was credited with killing five 
people, and then the townsfolk burnt it. 

Mr. Andrew Lang, in the very sensible vindication of ghosts 
which he has entitled, Cock Lane and Common Sense, remarks 
how far the ghost of fiction goes beyond the typical ghost for 
which we have reasonable evidence. But even the doings of the 
ghost of fiction pale into insignificance beside the remarkable 
behaviour of some of the Broucolaccas cited by Father Richard. 
The Greek islanders themselves were astonished, he admits, by 
the familiar relations which one of these spectres at Sant-Erini 
still continued to hold with his wife and family. Long after his 
decease, the husband, who was a shoemaker, went on visiting 
the house on much the same terms as before. He mended the 
children’s boots, made himself generally useful, drew water from 
the well, and was often seen in a neighbouring glade hewing the 
wood needed for fuel. Finally, the other islanders seemed to 
think that this was going a little too far even for a Broucolaccas, 
and so in spite of his domesticated habits, they dug him up at 
last and burnt him. 

We have travelled a long way from Buckinghamshire and 
the fost-mortem absolution written by St. Hugh in the year 
1196, but I am inclined to think that the facts we have accumu- 
lated may help to throw a light upon a practice not unknown, 
as we have seen, in the West, but always somewhat rare and 
unusual. It is obvious to suggest that both the dbroucolaccas 
superstition, to call it by its Greek name, and the Jost-mortem 
absolution, were imported from the East by the Crusaders, but 
it does not seem to me that this can be admitted unreservedly 
without making some distinctions. In the first place, that formal 
and authoritative absolution zz foro externo after death, which is 
alone authorized by the canon law, hardly seems to need any 


1 Pp, 208, seq. 
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explanation. The case contemplated by Pope Innocent III. in 
the responsuim, which has been included in the Corpus Juris, 
seems to b2 so entirely founded on common sense and justice, 
that there is no need to invoke any other origin. An excom- 
municated person who is thoroughly repentant and has publicly 
given tokens of his sorrow, sets off for Rome to have the censure 
removed. He dies on the way, while still bound by the excom- 
munication, and is consequently incapable, in strictness, of 
Christian burial, and of any public participation in the suffrages 
of the-Church. It is surely no more than reasonable that a 
formal sentence or absolution should be pronounced zx foro 
externo, which should have the effect of removing these dis- 
abilities, weighing alike upon the deceased himself and upon 
the good fame of his surviving relatives. The principle in such 
a case-is plain enough, even though in practice the absolution 
was sometimes attended with ceremonies which give rather a 
shock to modern sentiment. A curious instance occurred only 
a year after the date of which we are speaking in the case of 
the Welsh King, Rhys, who had laid violent hands upon one of 
St. Hugh’s colleagues on the episcopal bench, Peter de Leia, 
' Bishop of St. David’s. Peter having providentially escaped 
from the clutches of his captor, summoned his clergy and 
solemnly excommunicated Rhys and the princes, his sons. 
Shortly afterwards, in 1197, the King died, and his sons, after 
a few days, determined to address themselves to the Bishop for 
absolution and reconciliation. Peter de Leia, with the assent 
and authority of the Archbishop of Canterbury, granted their 
petition, but only on this condition, that, like Henry II. at the 
tomb of St. Thomas, they should submit to a public flagellation. 
The corpse of the dead King, 7am fwtidum, says the chronicler, 
likewise received a scourging, presumably only a formal one, 
and then absolution was pronounced over living and dead 
together... Another somewhat similar case of post-mortem 
absolution and indulgence, is that petitioned for by the Duchess 
Bona of Savoy, the widow of Galeazzo Sforza, as to the details 
of which the reader may be referred to an article in THE MONTH 
for June, 1895.? 

But besides these formal and official absolutions, which were 
in general use and prescribed by the canon law of the Church 
at large, I am inclined to think that we must recognize another 


1 Annales de Winton, p. 66. 
* The documents are in Pasolini, Vita dt Caterina Sforza, Appendix. 
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class of post-mortem absolutions which had a much more local 
and particular character, and which may very well have had 
their origin in some weird popular tradition, either indigenous or 
imported from the East. The belief or superstition, call it what 
you will, was this, that until a dead body had become disinte- 
grated and reduced to dust, it was possible for the devil to enter 
into it, even as he entered into the body of a demoniac during 
life, and to use such a body for his own evil purposes. Probably 
we should find this to be a piece of folk-lore of which traces are 
to be met with amongst all peoples and at all epochs of history. 
I have not had time, however, to investigate that aspect of the 
case. Asa result of this widespread belief will naturally have 
arisen an equally widespread disposition to destroy by fire all 
such bodies as might reasonably be suspected of harbouring a 
diabolical tenant after the human soul had fled. Fire was the 
only agent by which the tenement of clay could efficaciously be 
broken up,! but I have also noticed in perusing these stories 
a tendency to hack the bodies into pieces or to tear out the 
heart, conceived no doubt as the seat of the vital spirit, by way 
of a first approach to the more complete resolution of the corpse. 
When we remember, further, the text of St. Paul, invariably 
appealed to both in East and West to justify the practice of 
excommunication—“ To deliver such a one to Satan for the 
destruction of the flesh, that the spirit may be saved in the day 
of our Lord Jesus Christ”*—it is easy to understand why the 
excommunicate should be regarded as specially liable to this 
post-mortem possession. Would not Satan claim as of right the 
body which had been made over to him as a free gift? Such 
bodies would be used by evil spirits as their shelter and strong- 
hold, where they could lie in wait and whence they could sally 
forth upon their prey. There can be little doubt that the 
practice of using fire in the punishment of witches, sorcerers, 
and excommunicated persons had its origin in some such vague 
belief. The Church did not introduce the burning of witches, 
but she sanctioned in some sense, without inquiring into its 
history, the traditional mode of dealing with those who were 
convicted of sorcery. 

I am inclined, therefore, to think that the use of fost-mortem 


1 If gunpowder had been familiar in a primitive state of society, these suspected 
bodies might have been blown away from the cannon’s mouth like the Sepoys in 
India. 

3 3 Cor. v. 5. 
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absolutions which has prevailed so widely in the Greek Church, 
and which was not uncommon for a century or two in the domi- 
nions of our Norman Kings, arose out of a similar belief in the 
diabolical obsession of dead bodies. St. Hugh’s case, I would 
suggest, was a typical one. The Bishops in early times must 
frequently have had to deal with a deeply-rooted popular 
conviction that the corpse of a particular dead person was 
harbouring the devil, and was a source of plague and calamity 
to a whole neighbourhood. They, like St. Hugh, will have been 
shocked at the idea of disinterring and burning alive those 
whom the Church had allowed to repose within her consecrated 
enclosure. They will have been glad then to use any expedient 
to allay the excitement, and to attest by a formal document 
the reconciliation, as far as it was in their power to effect it, 
of that particular offender with God and Mother Church. When 
this had been done in two or three suspected cases of men 
whose lives had been exceptionally criminal, it is quite easy to 
see how the use of such absolutions might spread and become 
general. Men would feel that there was a kind of protection in 
that formal discharge, and that their relative or friend, whatever 
had been the frailties of his former life, might rest peacefully in 
his grave when fortified by such an acquittance. The devil was 
warned that he had no power to take up his abode in these 
remains, for they were crumbling to dust under the tranquil 
assurance of pardon from censure and the earthly penalties of 
sin. This seems to me the simplest explanation of a practice 
which apparently prevailed for some short time in certain 
districts of Normandy and England, and of which we have 
more traces than I have space to discuss in any sort of detail. 
One of the most famous of these instances was that of the 
absolution which was written by Peter the Venerable, Abbot 
of Cluny, and susperided over the grave of the famous Abelard, 
at the request of Heloise, to whose care Abelard’s remains had 
been committed. The document, which was duly sealed, ran 
in these terms: “Ego Petrus Cluniacensis qui Petrum Abailar- 
dum in monachum Cluniacensem suscepi, et corpus ejus furtim 
delatum, Heloisz abbatisse et monialibus Paracleti concessi, 
auctoritate omnipotentis Dei et omnium sanctorum absolvo eum 
pro officio ab omnibus peccatis suis.” In this case it is quite 
plain that there can have been no thought of supplying the 
place of sacramental absolution. Abelard had spent a long 
period in rigorous penance, he had received the Holy Viaticum 
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and had died in the arms of his brethren. Moreover, it seems 
to have been a common custom in countries under Anglo- 
Norman rule during the eleventh and twelfth centuries, to place 
a formula of absolution upon the breast of the corpse. For this 
purpose a piece of thin sheet lead, cut into the shape of a cross, 
was sometimes used, and the form of absolution engraved upon 
it with a style. A certain number of these “absolution crosses” 
have been found in modern times. One of the most famous 
is that of Bishop Godfrey of Chichester, who died in 1088, 
which I reproduce.! 
Absolvimus te Gode- 
fride Episcope, vice 
Sci Petri principis 
Apostol., cui Diitus dedit 
ligandi ataque solvendi 
potestatem, ut quantum tua expetit 
excusatio et ad nos pertinet remissio, sit 
tibi Dius Redemptor Omnipot. salus, omnium 
peccatorum tuorum pius indultor. Amen. 
vii KI. octobris in festivitate S’ci 
Firmini Epci. et Mart. 
Obiit Gode- 
fridus Epis. 
Cicestren- 
sis ipso die. 
_ V. lune fuit. 


Finally, I may call attention to a curious story about 
St. Augustine of England, which illustrates the same habit of 
mind. It occurs in the chronicle which goes by the name of 
John Brompton. At Compton, in Oxfordshire, he is said, while 
celebrating Mass, to have bidden all excommunicated persons 
leave the church, whereupon there rose from the floor the corpse 
of a man that was buried there, which went forth and waited 
outside the porch till the Mass was over. St. Augustine then 
came out, and asked the man who had excommunicated him. 
He replied that he had been excommunicated by a priest lying 
there in the churchyard. St. Augustine thereupon, after bidding 
him indicate the spot, disinterred the bones of the priest, and 
raised him to life. Then, at the Saint’s instance, the priest, 


1 See Archaologia, vol. xxiii. p. 419. For other absolution crosses, see Archao- 
Jogia, vol. xxxv. p. 298; vol. xxxvi. p. 258 (with engraving) ; vol. xxxvil. p. 399 5 
Norfolk Archeology, vol. xi. p. 303 (1892). The majority of the absolutions are 
given in the precatory form. 
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“taking a scourge into his hand,” released the dead man from 
his excommunication. The corpse, thus absolved, went back to 
its tomb within the church, and at once was reduced to dust. 
This is interesting, not of course as evidence of the practice of 
the days of St. Augustine, but as illustrating the popular beliefs 
of the age in which the legend grew up. There is, however, 
something very much like a Jost-mortem absolution in the Life 
of St. Gregory the Great.! 


HERBERT THURSTON. 


! Tita, by John the Deacon, bk. ii. n. 45, and Déa/og. bk. iv. ch. 55. 

















Vila Flor de Chasna. 





VILA FLOR DE CHASNA is the highest village in the island of 
Tenerife. It is probably indeed the highest spot of inhabited 
ground there altogether, for I cannot call to mind even a 
charcoal burner’s hut that is higher. 

It would be impossible to imagine a more secluded spot. It 
nestles amongst the mountains in a sheltered nook, almost as 
inaccessible as the eyrie of one of those white vultures that soar 
in majestic circles over the red crags of the Cambre above ; and 
is cut off from the outer world by roadless solitudes, by 
stupendous darrancos, and interminable pine forests. 

There are pines everywhere, nothing but pines. The hills 
are dotted with them far as the eye can sce; their pungent 
scent fills the air ; your fect sink into the soft drzs that carpets 
the ground beneath their seried ranks; the murmuring of the 
wind through their blue-green boughs, lulls you to sleep at 
night, or to lazy day-dreams when you recline in their warm 
shade. 

Everything in Vila Flor is more or less made of pine. The 
beds are stuffed with pine needles, soft and fragrant; the 
beautifully carved roof, and elaborate refad/os, behind the altars 
of the fine old church, are of pine wood; so are the beams 
and floors of it, primitive, however, and the rough and ready 
furniture they contain. 

From its coign of vantage, five thousand feet above the sea- 
level, Vila Flor looks down on distant Grand Canary, and on 
nearer Gomera, and Hiero ; but it does not concern itself about 
them. It is so far from the maddening crowd, from the busy 
haunts of men, that no echo of the turmoil and hurry of the 
world’s great marts breaks on the tideless shore of its profound 
solitude, its eternal peace. 

Men may come, and men may go; kings may be crowned 
or dethroned ; dynasties may rise or fall; the world be shaken 
to its very foundations by some tremendous event, but these 
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things matter nothing to Vila Flor, so long as the vintage is a 
good one, and the late frosts do not nip the almond blossom, 

Nothing has disturbed the tranquillity of the Happy Valley, 
since the conquest, five hundred years ago; and it is probable 
that our arrival there was the first stirring event that had 
occurred to startle the natives from their serene calm, since the 
advent of the Spaniards, when the dread tramp of the followers 
of e/ Conquistador sounded the knell of the doomed guanches. 

But, in spite of its isolation, Vila Flor de Chasna has long 
enjoyed a fame of its own. Amongst the Spaniards, it is 
reported to be the finest climate in the world for chest complaints, 
partly on account of its exceeding dryness, and partly on account 
of the almost miraculous properties of its air, so strongly 
impregnated with the aroma of the pines. “If you can only get 
your invalids there,” said the doctors, rather dubiously, “and if 
they survive the fatigues of the journey, they will no doubt be 
enormously benefited.” 

But the difficulty was to get them there, for Vila Flor is at least 
twelve hours’ ride from everywhere. Through roadless wastes of 
volcanic upheaval, and mountain solitudes so desolate, that few 
native guides even know the way. 

When we first started the notion of going there, all our 
friends did their best to dissuade us; they declared that the idea 
was madness. 

They said that the invalids would expire on the way. They 
said that we should miss the trail, and be never heard of 
more ; that we should be overtaken by a blizzard in the regions 
near the Peak and frozen to death ; that we should find ourselves 
enveloped zz douma, and fall over the edge of some bottomless 
precipice, where our bones would ultimately be found bleaching. 

They further urged that even if we escaped these perils, and 
turned up alive at Chasna, we should inevitably perish there 
of exnuz or starvation, as the inhabitants were little better than 
savages, and there was nothing eatable to be procured there. 

But we disregarded all these solemn warnings, and “ rashly 
importunate,” went to our fate. I am happy to record that we 
none of us regretted it; and I shall always look back on the 
months I spent at Vila Flor, as a unique and most delightful 
experience. Our life there was one of absolute freedom from 
the trammels of conventionalism ; a perpetual picnic amongst 
scenery of surpassing grandeur, and a people who, in spite of 
their little faults, were simple, warm-hearted, and hospitable, and 
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afforded a study of character that was rarely uninteresting. Of 
course there were drawbacks—all was not “beer and skittles ;” 
but now, when after the lapse of some years I look back to that 
time, the disagreeables are forgotten, and I remember nothing 
but the keen enjoyment of our unfettered life, the loveliness of 
our surroundings, the exhilarating freshness of the mountain air, 
the glory of the sunsets, and the delight of communing with 
Nature in her most sacred solitudes, her very holy of holies. 

We were a party of five, three of our number—alas! were 
invalids. If they did not regain the health they sought, it was 
not the fault of the climate, which realized and more than 
realized our most sanguine expectations, and doubtless 
prolonged to the utmost lives that were already doomed. One 
of the three still survives ; the other two are gone to their rest. 
One found a grave there, and sleeps well beneath the shadow of 
the eternal hills, lulled by the plaintive music of the whispering 
pines. The rest of us are scattered far and wide, never to meet 
again in this world in all probability. So do lives that have 
once been intimately associated, fall apart. 

It was night, when we first looked down on the little village 
from the heights above. 

We had had a long and fatiguing journey of sixteen hours 
from the Villa Orotava; a ride which had taken us over the 
Cambre, by way of the Portillo into the Cafiadas, as the great 
crater of the Peak is called, and thence across the Guajarra Pass, 
when we began to descend. Ordinarily, the journey takes but 
twelve hours, but we had made several halts—some tolerably 
long ones, to allow the invalids to rest during the heat of the 
day ; and now we found ourselves belated. 

We had been riding some hours in the dark, when a few 
dim, twinkling lights appeared in the distance far below, which 
the guide declared to be Vila Flor. We were all very tired, and 
silence had fallen on the whole party, even the su/ateros, usually 
so full of jest and repartee, tramped wearily along without a 
word ; the road was rough as it well could be, and we could 
scarcely see our horses’ ears as we rode on in Indian file, each 
and all buried in profound reflection. 

No doubt with most of us these reflections took the form of 
a strong desire for supper and bed, and speculations concerning 
the sort of reception that awaited us at the end of our long 
journey. 

We were still at a great altitude, and the mountain air was 
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keen and cold. Occasionally we got a passing whiff of the wild 
cystos, which has a strongly aromatic scent, but for the most 
part the air was absolutely pure, and gave you the same sort 
of feeling as drinking a draught of ice-cold water. 

It was too dark to distinguish anything around us, but the 
dark outlines of the hills were clearly defined against the sky, 
which was thickly spangled with stars of a size and brilliancy 
unknown in our humid clime. 

To me there is always something unspeakably solemn in 
riding over-mountains at night. All is so profoundly still ; and 
yet you are conscious of a strange watchfulness, as if the myriad 
stars above were so many eyes that followed you on your way. 
The world seems immeasurably far away, God very near. The 
supernatural seems to encompass you on every side. 

The heights were farther off than we thought, and it seemed 
hours before we descended the last steep bit of road, and found 
ourselves on the little plaza. 

There all the lights were out, and everything was hushed 
in the most profound repose, though it was only nine o'clock ; 
even the dogs were asleep, though one or two awoke as our 
horses’ hoofs clattered along the rough, stone-paved streets, and 
greeted us with a drowsy bark, apparently from a sense of duty. 
It was pitch dark in the village, and without anybody to direct 
us we were a considerable time before we found the house 
where we were to pass the night. The Count de Salazon, who 
owned considerable property in Vila Flor, had kindly put his 
house at our disposition, with true Spanish hospitality ; but 
though the medianeso (bailiff) and his wife had been apprized 
of our coming, and told to prepare for us, we were evidently 
not expected, and we had the greatest difficulty in rousing them. 
By the time we had succeeded, half the village was awake, and 
we were followed into the big, low, heavily-beamed room of the 
farm-house, by a curious crowd of swarthy and wild-looking 
natives, who regarded us with great interest. They had all the 
appearance of ferocious brigands, but fortunately appearances 
are often deceptive, and were so in this case. 

We found it quite impossible to get anything cooked that 
night, for fire there was none, nor anything else apparently- 
The muleteers brought in our things, and then, cold, hungry, 
and weary as we were, we had to unpack the luncheon basket 
and sup off the remains of our mid-day repast; to which we 
added a very welcome modicum of Martell’s “Three Stars.” 
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After that the sedianeso’s wife conducted us upstairs, and 
right thankful we were to find ourselves between the clean, cold 
linen sheets of the beds prepared for us, in rooms which, 
though bare and carpetless, and destitute of most of those 
things which we English regard as necessaries, were at least 
clean, and on the whole comfortable. It is needless to say that 
once there we slept the sleep of the tired out. 

The next morning the bell of the village church, which was 
just opposite our windows, woke us at an early hour; and 
being quite refreshed and reinvigorated by our night’s rest, we 
rose to dress for Mass. I threw open the clumsy wooden 
shutters, and looked out. There was no glass, of course, and 
the fresh, keen air from the mountains was like a draught of 
champagne. It was a glorious morning ; the sun shone brilliantly 
on the pine-clad sides of the barranco, and the sea far below 
was like molten silver. 

In front was the church, an unimposing edifice of black 
volcanic stone whitewashed over, except the belfry, which was 
of the ordinary Spanish type. It was built on a stone-paved 
platform, and a flight of shallow and much worn stone steps 
led down into the f/aza. On one side was a garden with vines 
and orange-trees, and close to the wall were three conspicuous 
cypress-trees, generally known as “The Three Graces ;” but 
one of our party rechristened them, “ Faith, Hope, and Charity,” 
adding, “and the least of these three is charity.” One was 
considerably smaller than the other two. 

There was nobody in the church when we entered except 
an old gentleman, who was kneeling at a bench. He was in 
the ordinary dress of a Spanish caballero, with a cloak lined 
with red plush thrown across his shoulder, and we did not 
recognize him as the priest till he went to vest for Mass. 

Presently a small child appeared, and approached us with 
a request from the deneficiado that we would take off our hats, 
or else leave the church. N.B., we had been so tired over night 
that we had not troubled ourselves to do any unpacking, and 
had, therefore, hurried across to Mass in the hats we had 
arrived in. We now beat a retreat, and after a hasty search 
found some little woollen shawls, which we tied over our heads. 
Fortunately the deneficiado was amiable enough to wait till we 
returned to the church. As we knelt at Mass we were forcibly 
reminded of the verse in Scripture about straining at gnats, and 
swallowing camels; for the behaviour of the two little altar 
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boys was by no means all that it should have been. When 
they were not staring at us, they were conversing quite audibly, 
and eating corn, which they rubbed in their hands and then 
swallowed, strewing the husks over the altar steps. The old 
priest took not the slightest notice of them, even when a free 
fight ensued, and they pushed and slapped cach other just 
behind his back. He was apparently too much absorbed in 
prayer to heed what was going on; and certainly he said Mass 
with great reverence and devotion. We discovered later on 
that he was very deaf, and nearly blind as well. The school- 
master told us he was considerably over eighty years of age, 
which accounted for a good deal, though it appeared to me he 
could see very well when he wanted. Soon after breakfast 
we received a visit from the schoolmaster, to whose good offices 
we had been previously commended. He sat some time with 
us discussing our domestic affairs, and giving us his advice as 
to procuring servants, supplies, &c. He then took us for a walk 
across the darranco to see “the biggest pine in the island,” a 
magnificent tree, that measured twenty yards in girth. On the 
way we passed a picturesque stone aqueduct which spanned a 
lovely gorge filled with pine-trees. The gorge ran in the direction 
of the Cambré, and right above it rose a singularly-shaped, 
round-topped mountain called the Sombrero, from some fancied 
resemblance to a hat, though to my mind it was far more like 
the great donjon keep of some old castle. Its curious basaltic 
rocks glowed a bright yellow ochre colour in the sunlight, and 
were clearly defined against the exquisite blue of the sky. 

Later on we adjourned to the furnished house which we 
had taken for three months, at the not exorbitant rental of 
twenty-five dollars for the whole time. It was a big, bare, 
barrack-like structure, close to the church, on the east side of 
the plaza. It was entered, like all Spanish houses, by an arch 
leading into a patio or court-yard. Usually this fatzo is highly 
ornamental, and has a garden in the midst with palms, roses, 
and a fountain; but ours was not so, it was more like a farm- 
yard than anything else, though there were a few orange-trees 
about. 

Our landlord, a swarthy and picturesque-looking individual 
whom we had promptly christened the Brigand, occupied the 
lower premises with his wife and numerous family. They all 
lived in amicable proximity to the domestic live stock, namely, 
mules, goats, pigs, and poultry. 
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A broad staircase, of the usual red Canary Island pine, led 
from the fatzo to the upper regions, which consisted of a sort 
of gallery running round three sides, from which the rooms 
opened. It always reminded me of an Indian house turned 
inside out, the verandah being in the middle. We had only 
one “reception” room, which was as large as an ordinary ball- 
room, and answered all purposes. It was heavily beamed and 
whitewashed, and had tin sconces all round the walls, inter- 
spersed with wonderful pictures, which I judged from their 
colouring to be coeval with the flint implements I have seen 
in museums. They were what may be called crude. The floor 
was gently undulating, and the windows were fitted with heavy 
shutters, which you could open or shut as you pleased to admit 
or exclude the sun and air; but glass was undreamed of in the 
philosophy of the Vila Florians. It is said that, “Those who 
have the fewest wants approach nearest to the gods!” We must 
have approached them very nearly in that happy valley. The 
furniture consisted of a heavy wooden table that might have 
come out of Noah’s Ark, and enough chairs to have accom- 
modated a ladies’ school, roughly speaking there must have 
been at least three dozen. They were all of pine-wood, with 
solid seats ; some were painted and some were paintless ; Rickett’s 
blue seemed the favourite colour. Miss E-——’s bedroom and 
mine opened out of this room. I chose mine because it was 
nearest the church; also because there was a wooden cross 
nailed against the wall below, which I thought would be likely 
to drive away dhats and evil spirits. Poor Miss C——— (Miss 
E ’s niece) was not so happily situated, as her chamber was 
immediately over the stables, and her rest was considerably 
disturbed by the stamping of the mules and horses. There was 
also a young bull that used to clank his chains all night, after 
the manner of some ghosts, and did not leave off even at cock- 
crow. 

We had allowed ourselves a pack mule apiece to carry our 
necessary baggage, which we had reduced to a minimum ; most 
of our clothes had been stowed away in potato sacks. In 
addition, I had brought a light Madeira chair, a roll of La Palma 
matting, and a few other articles for my own room, which soon 
looked quite home-like. 

It did not take us long to get into our new quarters, for we 
had not much to arrange, and in a few days we were settled 
down, and knew the best and the worst of what we had to 
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expect. The commissariat department caused us the greatest 
anxiety, and at first we really did fear that the prophecies of 
our friends were coming true, and that starvation was staring us 
in the face. For the first week there seemed nothing eatable to 
be got, but after that supplies came in rapidly. We could 
always get mutton by taking half a sheep, and we chartered a 
man with a mule to fetch us beef twice a week from Granadillo 
or San Miguel, both nice clean little towns within two hours’ 
ride of Vila Flor. Partridges were plentiful (the red-legged 
sort), and we got as many as we wanted at a /fisca (threepence) 
each. Rabbits were to be had occasionally, though they were 
rare, and any amount of chickens. At first the people used to 
bring us in ancient and venerable cocks of huge size and scaly 
legs, evidently grandfathers of families, for which they demanded 
three peseks (2s. 6d.). They seemed surprised when we declined 
these patriarchs at any price, and expostulated long and vehe- 
mently with us; all to no purpose, however, and they went 
away at last sadder and wiser. Next day they returned with 
a supply of nice young chickens, for which they asked half a 
pesek apiece. No doubt they decided that the English were an 
extraordinary people, and that there was no accounting for their 
vagaries. 

I kept a diary in a desultory sort of way while I was in Vila 
Flor; and as one’s ideas are always fresher when set down at 
the time, I will copy a few entries out just as I made them. 

July 13th—Our second Sunday in Vila Flor. Went to the 
Misa Cantada. There were about twenty people present out of 
the eleven hundred inhabitants. I fear the natives here are an 
exception to the rule of piety I have been so pleased to observe 
amongst the peasants of Tenerife. The old priest had on an 
alb which I should say had never been washed since it was 
made, and vestments which, though of very rich brocade, were 
falling to pieces from age. Anything like the “get-up” of the 
sacristan and serving-boys I never beheld. 

A young girl sat by me who, when she came into church, 
took off her hat and remained during Mass bareheaded. Her 
elder sister wore a mantilla, and must therefore have been 
regarded as “out.” A young Spanish girl discards hats and 
takes to a mantilla as our English girl puts up her hair. 

They never, however, go to the sacraments at any age ina 
hat. Before they approach the confessional or the altar rails 
the hat is taken off and laid aside (often an attendant wraps it 
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carefully in a pocket-handkerchief), and a lace veil is thrown 
over the head. But we were told that the old Jdenefictado was 
extremely strict on that point, and would not allow a hat in the 
church at any price, which accounts for the circumstance I have 
mentioned. 

Last night we tried to impress upon Antonia that it was 
obligatory on all Catholics to go to Mass on Sundays, and that 
she must arrange with the cook to have breakfast on the table 
at half-past eight in order to be ready. She replied that ‘she 
had no boots to go in—her own were too shabby. As a matter 
of fact, she habitually goes about with a boot on one foot and 
the other bare. This seems to be a custom with the inhabitants 
of these parts, who thereby manage to make one pair of boots 
last as long as two. But I must describe Antonia—she is worth 
it. She is the daughter of Manuéla, the woman of the house, 
a well-grown country girl of sixteen, with a shock of black hair 
hanging over her eyes like thatch. On grand occasions she 
combs her hair, and then you would not know her. She is 
guileless in her manners as a young savage. She invariably 
wraps her arms in her apron when she talks to you, and has a 
wholly original way of laying the table for dinner. She puts on 
the cloth corner to corner, or any way that comes first, and 
lumps all the things in the middle in a state of happy confusion. 
She takes an absorbing interest in all we say or do, laughs when 
we laugh, without a notion why, for of course she does not 
understand a word of English ; weeps when we correct her little 
faults, and is a perfectly unsophisticated child of nature, who 
would be infinitely diverting were she not so intolerably pro- 
voking. To return to the subject of the boots. We told her 
that her own were quite good enough, if she could only bring 
herself to put on both at once: at all events, that anything was 
better than to miss Mass. 

We all went to confession this morning under considerable 
difficulties. The old denefictado was reluctantly induced to come 
to the church at half-past eight, in order that Miss E , who 
is the worst invalid of our party, might receive Holy Com- 
munion, and then be able to get a cup of coffee before the 
Misa Cantada. At first the old priest refused to hear us, point 
blank, as he said he was certain he should not understand a 
word, but we brought pressure to bear upon him—we told him 
that “there was no compulsion, only he must.” The school- 
master intervened, and it was explained to him that we all 
VOL. XC. 11 
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spoke a little Spanish, sufficient to make ourselves understood, 
if only he would have patience and permit us to take our time. 
He consented at last, and, I must confess, was very kind and 
painstaking. It was a terrible ordeal, however, as he was very 
deaf, and though we were taken separately into the sacristy, we 
each and all came out with the unpleasant conviction that the 
congregation must have heard most of what we had to say. 

After confession Miss C left the church, as she did not 
intend going to Holy Communion that day. She was in the 
kitchen seeing about the breakfast (a most necessary precaution, 
if we wanted any at all), when in rushed the two serving-boys in 
their cassocks and cottas, and told her to go to the church at 
once, as the old priest was waiting for her. Delicate attention! 
They evidently thought that, as she had been to confession, she 
must be going to Holy Communion. People here never seem 
to think you capable of minding your own business. 

I foresee that most of the cooking will devolve on me, for 
the venerable idiot who calls herself our cook, and who repre- 
sented herself as a sort of female Francatelli, evidently knows 
less than nothing of the culinary art. I can never be thankful 
enough to the estimable Miss Acton for the knowledge I culled 
early in my married life from the pages of her invaluable 
cookery book. This ez passant. 

These people have a notion, which has evidently descended 
from time immemorial, that a fowl cannot be cooked in less than 
twenty-four hours. They have probably derived this idea from 
the fact that they never kill either a cock or hen until it is 
about to expire of old age. When it has made its last will and 
testament, and retired behind a barrel to die, they anticipate its 
demise. They then put it into a pot with Indian corn, onions, 
pumpkins, horse-beans, and anything else they can lay their 
hands on, leave it to boil for a day and a night, and then call 
all their friends and relations to the feast. 

Mariquita wished to introduce this time-honoured custom 
into our kitchen, but we rebelled. However, in spite of all I 
have said on the subject, she put the chicken we intended to 
have for dinner into the oven at six in the morning, and left it 
to cook itself. I found it there at ten o’clock literally falling to 
pieces. I fear my language was what used to be described 
as unparliamentary, but which in these latter days is better 
described as parliamentary. 

Of Vila Flor de Chasna it may well be said that “man alone 
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is vile.” The climate is heavenly, the scenery sublime. The 
air would resuscitate a corpse, but the people so wear out your 
temper that half your enjoyment is spoilt. This is my present 
experience. Things may improve in time. 

Monday, July 14th.—Nothing particular happened. In the 
evening, after our early tea, we went out and explored the hills 
beyond San Roque, which is a little whitewashed chapel 
perched on a high rock above the town (or village, whichever 
you like to call it). 

Every year there is a grand festa kept there, when Mass is 
said in the chapel. The peasants come in from the surrounding 
villages, and there are all sorts of festive doings. The chapel 
is approached by a road which defies all description for steepness 
and ruggedness, but it is built under a group of magnificent 
pines, and is a decidedly picturesque object—when viewed 
from our house. Miss E rode the redoubtable Mariposa, 
which means a butterfly and is feminine; in this case, however, 
Mariposa is a Ae, a little, plump, grey, dumpling of a pony “ of 
uncertain age,” which, as Byron says, means “certainly aged.” 
Mariposa has marked characteristics of his own, and is what 
the men call muy valiente. He hates to have any animal get 
in front of him, but especially the mules: ¢/at he considers the 
height of degradation. No abolitionist in all the U-nited States 
of America could despise a “nigger” more than Mariposa 
despises mules. When we go out, he dashes frantically in 
front of them, and then makes a rush for the hills. Nothing 
daunts him; he would charge the side of a house. Un- 
fortunately he always gets “pumped out” before he has got 
a quarter of the way up to San Roque, and has to stop, puffing 
and blowing ; then it is a case of Miss E ’s steed stops the 
way. Meanwhile the mules, who make no fuss whatever, come 
steadily on, and disregarding the small animal’s indignation, 
pursue the even tenor of their way. 

Eddy took Winny, my mare, who went much better without 
her shoes. It was a divine evening, and the deep rocky gorges 
and wild hillsides, covered, far as the eye could see with pines, 
were bathed in the light of the setting sun. Those further away 
looked soft and dreamy, seen through a sort of golden haze 
which was etherially beautiful. The sky was serenely, deeply 
blue, and the lights and shadows on the rich red of the lava- 
strewn slopes and fantastic rock fortresses below Avona were 
truly wonderful. Nothing more strange, desolate, and weirdly 
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grand than the scenery about here can be imagined, and the 
colouring is marvellous. No painter would dare to reproduce 
such dézarre and striking contrasts. 

We followed the Ycod trail till we came to a deep and 
strong darranco, at the bottom of which was a mineral spring 
famed for its medicinal properties. It is from this spring that 
our drinking water is supposed to be procured; but I strongly 
suspect that Antonia’s younger sister fetches it from the nearest 
lavada. The sunset was gorgeous. The whole sky was suffused 
with gold, which gradually deepened into orange shot with 
crimson, as the evening closed in. Against this, the pines 
clothing the distant hills stood out in dark relief. Only the 
extreme summit of Hiero came out of the clouds, and it seemed 
very far away ; but Gomera looked unusually near. At first it 
was outlined against the sunsct-glow in etherial blue, which 
deepened into violet, and from violet to purple; the upper half 
floating above clouds that resembled a frozen cascade. 

Over all hung the crescent moon, the merest thread of silver, 

With one bright star 
Within her nether tip. 

It was worth the journey to Vila Flor to see that one scene and 
that one sunset alone. Somewhere out in the direction of 
Hiero is supposed to be a mysterious island, which is never seen 
except at earliest dawn on the feast of St. John the Evangelist. 
Then it rises above the waves for a brief space, after which it 
again disappears till next year. Very few people have ever had 
the privilege of seeing it. Why it becomes visible ovly on the 
feast of St. John I am unable to say. 

Gomera is the island where the famous whistling language 
is practised. By this means the natives are able to converse 
with each other across the enormously deep and impassable 
barrancos that intersect the island. Melebor (the man we have 
engaged to look after our horses) informed us, with an air of 
modest superiority, that the people of Gomera were muy 
barbaro. If they are less civilized than the people of Vila Flor, 
they must indeed be hopelessly “at the back of God’s speed.” 

Every day something occurs to bring home more forcibly to 
our minds the state of Arcadian innocence in which we live now. 
On our return home, our landlady, Manuela, came and asked 
us to be careful to shut the dining-room door when we went 
abroad, as otherwise the pigs and other ¢es¢zas would walk up- 
stairs and get into our rooms. Fancy returning from an 
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evening stroll and finding a sow and litter of piglings under 
the dining-table ; or a goat browsing off your towels! A goat 
is equal to anything, as I know to my cost, one having eaten 
several yards of a valuable old Mechlin lace for me once in India. 

A cat came down the kitchen chimney last night, and ate 
up all our lard! 

July 18th—FEddy and Miss E spend most of their 
mornings in Count de Salazar’s orchard, studying Spanish, and 
otherwise wiling away the sunny hours. They have got a 
splendid hammock, which they have rigged up in the shade of 
the vines and fig-trees, and which they occupy by turns. Eddy 
learns verbs and endeavours to impart them to Miss E " 
who, however, prefers reading Arnott’s /mitation of the Sacred 
Heart, or one of Father Faber’s works. She is never to be 
seen without a pious book on her lap, and I don’t suppose she 
has read a novel, magazine, or secular newspaper for years. 
At present, however, she is conscientiously trying to wade 
through the pages of a terrible specimen of the genus “ shilling 
shocker,” called, Zhe Mill Mystery. 1 say conscientiously, 
because it is a real penance to her, and she is doing it solely in 
the interests of Eddy’s soul. She is anxious on the subject 
of his spiritual welfare, and wishful to turn his attention to 
heavenly things. The other day Eddy said: “ Well, if you will 
promise to read Zhe Mill Mystery, I will read The Imitation.” 
She agreed, and now they are both to be seen immersed in the 
study of those widely different works, and bent on scrupulously 
fulfilling the terms of their compact. 

Yesterday, Miss C-—— and I took mules and rode up to the 
Sombrero, which is close on the edge of the Cafiadas. We 
made a day of it, taking our lunch with us. Miss C is 
Miss E ’s niece, and is here in charge of her invalid aunt. 
She is a robust and lively young lady, newly emancipated from 
a convent school, with a great capacity for laughter, and an 
unfailing flow of animal spirits: life to her is one huge joke. 
She wears her hair in a thick plait down her back, and ordinarily 
goes about bare-headed, after the fashion of Spanish girls in 
the country. When it is necessary to put on a hat, she wears 
a Leghorn one of immense dimensions, round which she 
arranges a sort of mosquito net to keep off the sun. She is 
very solicitous about her complexion, and on the journey to 
Vila Flor, she afforded much amusement to our male men by 
keeping a little handbag attached to the pummel of her saddle, 
from which at intervals she produced a powder-box and puff, 
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and solemnly dabbed her face all over, by way of counteracting 
the effects of the hot winds, which are very trying in the Cajiadas, 
and usually take off your skin. She speaks Spanish fluently, 
and is a favourite in the village. Having left Vila Flor behind, 
we ascended the ridge by the steepest path I have ever seen, 
and then kept along the top till we found ourselves close to 
the Organ Mountain, which looked very grand with its perpendi- 
cular columns of basaltic rock, like the pipes of a gigantic organ. 

It was now one continued ascent through the pines ; first on 
one side of the intersecting gorges, then on the other. The 
sun was very strong, and we were glad when luncheon time 
came, and we could dismount from our mules and rest beneath 
the shade of a clump of trees. We chose a spot where a water- 
channel crossed our path. The water is conveyed to the town 
below by means of hollow pine trunks carried over rough piles 
of stones ; a primitive way of doing things, but very picturesque, 
and the gurgling sound of the ice-cold torrent rushing down 
from its rocky home was very grateful on this hot day. The 
men lolled on the soft carpet of pine-needles, the mules refreshed 
themselves with a light collation of lava and dry sticks, at least 
they appeared to do so, and I indulged in a little desultory 
sketching. After an hour’s rest, we buckled up our girths again 
and proceeded. 

At last we left the pines behind and came to the mal pais, a 
bare and forbidding tract of hillside, covered with loose slabs 
of stone, from which the Sombrero rose like a dining-table. 
The slope was very gradual, and we could see nothing over the 
top; it looked like a very ordinary piece of stony ground, and 
there was nothing to indicate that anything unusual lay beyond. 

Miss C , by way of a happy inspiration, proposed that 
we should shut our eyes, and let the view burst upon us as a. 
surprise. But the suggestion did not commend itself to me; I 
said I liked to know what was before me. 

Just then Antonio caught hold of my mule and led him up 
the slope in spite of all my exhortations; and before we knew 
where we were, we were standing on the very edge of the 
Cafiadas, with a perpendicular drop of 2,000 feet into the 
crater below, and the Peak just in front of us, within a stone’s 
throw, it seemed. 

The effect was blood-curdling. I gave one yell, and slipping 
from my saddle hastened to put a more respectful distance 
between myself and the brink of destruction; at which the 
men laughed immoderately of course. 
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It was a stupendous sight, and no words could do adequate 
justice to it; the great volcano rising as it were from a sea of 
black and heaving billows, that seemed to have been suddenly 
petrified at the moment of their wildest confusion—its rugged 
sides seamed and gutted by black rivers of lava that had 
flowed down from its summit; while here and there grey 
wastes of ashes took the place of the glaciers we are accustomed 
to see in other mountains. 

Not a trace of snow remained, and the great cone looked 
brown and bare as a vast cinder. Gazing across at it, one 
could realize the extreme appropriateness of its old Guauche 
name, still used by the Tenerifans, Pico de Teyde—the Peak of 
Hell. 

Below was a smooth basin of white pumice-stone, and all 
around rose the perpendicular walls of the Cajiadas, like the 
towers and battlements of some vast fortress. It is said that 
this enormous crater is twenty-four miles in circumference ; 
the Peak rises from it to the height of 7,000 feet, making it in 
all something over 13,000 feet above sea-level. 

Some of the rocks are of the most fantastic shape and 
colour; the group known as Las Azulejas are of the delicate 
blue of a hedge-sparrow’s egg; some are an etherial rose 
colour, others of palest sulphur. Just below us was an 
exquisitely graceful structure, the delicate spires and crockets 
of which reminded one of Milan Cathedral. The most extra- 
ordinary rocks of all are, I believe, on the Ycod side, but these 
we did not see. 

We did not get back to Vila Flor till long after dark, and 
the road was truly diabolical ; if the one to Paradise is rougher 
I don’t know how we shall ever get there. How the mules 
ever managed to slide down the places they did, and scramble 
over the huge boulders, jagged splinters of rock, and landslips 
covered with loose rolling stones, I shall never be able to under- 
stand. We should inevitably have been precipitated to the 
bottom, and arrived there with broken bones, had we attempted 
to descend on our own feet. Certainly mules are the most 
sagacious and wonderful of animals; one rides them with a 
happy feeling of perfect confidence. If they undertook to climb 
up achurch steeple they would do it, and descend on the other 
side with serene and unruffled composure. That is my experi- 
ence of mules. 

C, E. JEFFERY. 
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The Hour before the Dawn. 
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JACK LESLIE sat in his special sanctum waiting for an idea. It 
was not by any means the first time that he had done so, and, 
judging by the present collapse of his imaginative powers, the 
chances were, that it would not be the last. 

The rays of the summer sun streamed in through the study 
window, upon the spotless pages of his unwritten manuscript, 
and flickered on a coloured statue of St. Antony, which stood 
upon a carved oaken bracket above his writing table. 

“He can find other things fast enough,” muttered the irate 
novelist, glancing up at the calm, placid features of the “ Wonder 
Worker” of Padua. “Why doesn’t he find me an idea?” 

It was a glowing June day, a day that was beautiful even 
here, in the heart of smoky London, and that made one think 
longingly of cool, shady woods, and scented rose gardens, and 
flower starred meadows, away in the green country. There was 
small prospect of a holiday this year for Jack Leslie. Rural 
delights and sea-breezes cannot be indulged in upon a 
microscopic and varying income, which, thanks to a_ fickle 
public, was now at a distinctly low ebb. There had been a time 
when his books had “caught on” wonderfully, when ideas were 
plentiful and publishers gracious, and on the strength of this, 
he had proposed to pretty Nina Morton, and taken her from a 
luxurious home, to share the somewhat chequered joys of a 
literary man’s existence. For the first twelve months the 
experiment had answered admirably, and the young couple, 
basking in the sunshine of prosperity, felt comfortably 
incredulous concerning those “rainy days,” which the lookers on 
at this domestic game predicted would inevitably fall to their 
share. 

People who prophesy evil are usually correct, sooner or 
later, and it was sooner in the case of the Leslie mirage. A 
new star had lately arisen on the literary horizon, a woman, 
whose daring ideas and startling theories, dazzled her readers 
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into overlooking her slips in grammar, and her faults in 
construction, was carrying all before her, and Jack Leslie, for 
the time being, at any rate, had been forced to retire into the 
background. 

It was weeks since he had done any real work, and the 
sight of the blank sheets of blue lined paper which lay upon his 
study-table had become odious to him. As he sat moodily 
gazing at them, that bright June morning, the thought of his 
successful rival in the race for fame and wealth haunted him with 
a maddening persistency, and flinging down his pen, he rose 
from his seat, and began to pace up and down the room like a 
caged lion. “If I were to throw propriety and morality over- 
board as she has done,” whispered the Tempter at his elbow— 
“my books would sell like wildfire. It has always been my 
boast that a Catholic writer should raise the standard of literature 
and never defile the minds of his readers. That is a very pretty 
theory and sounds well, but—it don’t pay. I have a good mind 
to meet her on her own ground; my knowledge of the seamy 
side of life goes a trifle deeper than hers, I flatter myself, and if 
the public /7ke mud, by they shall wallow in it to their 
hearts’ content.” 

The evil spirit, who so frequently chooses our moments of 
depression for his most insidious attacks, had triumphed, and 
Jack Leslie, returning eagerly to his writing-table, took up his 
pen and began to sketch out a plot which should meet the 
requirements of the day. 

“ Are you very busy, Jack?” asked a voice outside, and his 
wife, with her hands full of crimson and yellow roses, came into 
the room. 

“ Do you want anything special ?” he asked, irritably, for her 
sudden entrance had effectually banished his somewhat misty 
ideas. 

“ Nothing with you,” she answered, with a saucy little laugh. 
“T want to give St. Antony his roses. Those he has are quite 
faded, and the novena for his feast begins to-morrow. Have 
you got an idea at last, Jack?” she went on, bending her sunny 
head to look over his shoulder. “ That zs good news.” 

“TI might possibly have had one,” said her husband, 
impatiently, “if you had chosen some other moment for 
St. Antony and his roses.” 

Something in his tone or manner attracted Nina’s attention, 
and she paused in her occupation of arranging the flowers to 
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glance at him with a sudden scrutiny. There had long been a 
crumpled rose leaf in the happiness of her married life, a trial, 
which she found even harder to bear than the first sharp stings 
of poverty, and that was her husband’s indifference to religion. 
It was true that he heard Mass on Sundays, and just continued 
to keep within the Church by going to his duties once a year. 
As far as the letter went, he might still be called a Catholic, 
but the spirit was wanting, and the earnest, practical piety of 
the woman who shared his life was wounded twenty times a 
day by his lukewarmness towards God and His Church. The 
one hope she clung to on his behalf was St. Antony of Padua, 
for, as Jack frankly declared, “ He was the only saint he prayed 
to,” and the statue of the saintly friar was the only object of 
devotion which he tolerated in his room. Now, apparently, he 
was out of. sorts even with him, and his wife felt her heart sink 
with an undefinable fear as she watched the hard, gloomy 
expression on his usually bright, boyish face. She was a wise 
little woman, however, was Nina Leslie, and her eighteen months’ 
experience of matrimony, together with her own intuitive tact, 
had taught her the invaluable lesson of non-interference with 
her husband's words, so when her task was finished, with a light 
word or two, and a laughing apology for interrupting him, she 
left him to his own devices. 

The statue in the study was not the only representation of 
the “Wonder-Worker” of Padua in the Leslies’ flat. An 
exquisitely tinted painting, one of her wedding gifts, hung in 
Nina’s bed-room, and kneeling before it she implored the Saint 
who had never failed her, to help her husband spiritually and 
temporarily, to assist him in his literary labours, and to make 
him once more a fervent Catholic, a devout and faithful son of 
Mother Church. 

During the days which followed Jack’s newly formed resolu- 
tion to pander to the taste of his century, he discovered, greatly 
to his surprise, that even with this fresh impetus his imaginative 
powers still remained “on strike.” He had fancied it would be 
easy enough to start upon a different line and enter upon 
various unpleasant details concerning the darkest and most 
material side of fallen human nature, but when it came to 
clothing his ideas in suitable language, he found it quite as 
up-hill work as when he was endeavouring to compose in his 
usual purer and more healthy vein. “Iam played out, Nina,” 
he said to his wife, one evening, as she lit his cigarette and 
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established herself beside him in her own special lounging chair. 
“T can’t even write the sensational trash with which Miss 
tickles her readers’ palates—every one in love with every one 
else’s husband or wife, don’t you know, and all the sinners and 
their pet sins made as attractive as possible.” 

“Have you been ¢vxying to?” asked Nina, anxiously. “Oh, 
Jack, for Heaven’s sake, keep to your own style and don’t do 
anything to lower the standard of Catholic novelists. You 
have always been so strong on that subject.” 

“That is true, little woman,” returned Jack, listlessly shaking 
the ash off his cigarette. “I have talked so much about it that 
I almost persuaded myself I meant what I said, but when it 
comes to a question of bread and butter, there is no denying 
that racy episodes, and rzsgué situations, pay a jolly sight better 
than milk and water platitudes and high-flown theories.” 





“But your books were never milk and water, Jack,” exclaimed. 


his wife, indignantly ; “they were bright and interesting, and 
yet steered clear of all those odious sex problems and heredity 
crazes. Take a few days’ rest, and then try again; St. Antony 
will help you,” she added, with a loving glance up at the rose- 
decked statue. 

Jack smiled somewhat incredulously. “ What faith you have, 
child!” he said. “It ought to do something for you in the 
long run.” 

“Tt will,’ she returned, confidently, “and for you _ too. 
Jack, let us make the nine Tuesdays together; I feel certain 
everything will come right then.” . 

Her husband made no reply for a moment. He had drifted 
into indifference, as so many Catholics do, owing perhaps to 
the fact that the greater number of his friends and acquaintances 
were Protestants. In his literary and somewhat Bohemian set, 
religion was regarded more or less in the light of a pretty fable, 
and human respect, added to a deficiency of moral backbone, 
prevented Jack Leslie from boldly avowing his own opinions 
and standing up in their defence. The remnants of faith which 
still remained with him, sent him to his duties once a year, but, 
with a man of his calibre, it was highly probable that sooner or 
later even this practice would be abandoned. 

“No, Nina,” he said at last. “You can make them if you 
wish it, but I don't think I will just yet awhile.” His wife 
looked disappointed, having hoped much from her sudden 
appeal. She did not press the subject, however, but began to 
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talk of purely mundane matters, in her usual sunny manner. 
The weeks passed by, and each successive Tuesday found Nina 
Leslie kneeling at the altar to receive the Bread of Life, and 
afterwards absorbed in prayer before the statue of St. Antony 
of Padua. Her husband was now writing several hours a day, 
and often far into the night, striving with might and main to 
imitate the racy, ungrammatical style of his successful rival, and 
the “shilling shocker,” which he hoped would both dazzle and 
astonish the public, was rapidly nearing completion. 

“Man .proposes and God disposes.” It is a hackneyed 
saying, but, Heaven be praised, an eminently true one, and that, 
notwithstanding our “rough hewing,” there is a wise and all- 
seeing Divinity which shapes our ends.” 

It was the seventh Tuesday, and Nina Leslie had just 
returned from Mass when Jack entered the dining-room with 
a roll of manuscript in his hand. “Finished at last,” he 
exclaimed, triumphantly. “I was pegging away at it nearly 
all night, and now off it goes to Greenwood and Blackley.” 

“But I have not read it,” said Nina, quickly, looking up 
from her task of pouring out coffee with by no means the 
jubilant air she usually evinced on similar occasions. 

Jack went over to the window and stood with his back to 
her, drumming his fingers against the pane. “No,” he said, 
slowly. “I do not want you to read this one, not even when 
it comes out.” 

“What do you mean, Jack?” she exclaimed. “I always 
read your books. Surely you are not ashamed of this one?” 

“You don’t understand, child,” he replied, taking refuge in 
an air of masculine superiority. “This is a ‘ pot-boiler,’ and is 
written down to the public. We must have money, and I do 
not see any other way of getting it, do you? If you do, I 
should be glad to hear of it? You cannot deny that we are 
at low-water mark just now?” 

She could not deny it, but this disagreeable fact merely 
strengthened her resolution that come what might her husband’s 
new novel should never see the inside of a publisher’s office. 
There are people, even Catholics, who will be inclined to term 
this over-scrupulosity on her part; nevertheless, her guardian 
angel registered it in his day-book in letters of gold. 

“It is my birthday next week, Jack,” was her next apparently 
irrelevant remark as they sat down to breakfast. “May I 
choose my present now?” 
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Jack Leslie stared at her across the table in astonishment. 
“What has come to you, Nina? I thought we were discussing 
ways and means. Do you want a new frock, eh?” 

“No,” she answered, eagerly. “I want your new book,” 
pointing to the roll of manuscript which lay beside his plate. 

“What, all the profits, do you mean?” demanded her 
husband, his bewilderment increasing with every word she 

uttered. “Of course you will have them in a way, for they 
will help to get us out of the extremely tight place we are in 
at present, and I daresay I could manage you a gold bangle 
or something of that sort as well, but——” 

“You don’t understand me,” she interrupted him. “I want 
the book just as it is, not the money you will receive for it. 
Oh, Jack,” she went on, vehemently, the tears coming into her 
blue eyes, “aou’t you see that I would far rather starve in a 
garret than that you should earn money by polluting your 
reader's minds, as I am convinced you have done in that 
horrible novel of yours. Let me write and ask Dad to lend 
us a few pounds to go on with, and then you can set to work 
and write something which you need not be ashamed of your 
wife reading. That is the birthday present I want, dearest ; do 
give it to me.” 

Jack Leslie pushed back his chair and rose from the table. 
This, he felt, was the moment in which to assert himself, other- 
wise he ran considerable danger of being managed by Nina, 
and coaxed into consenting to her childish demands. Eighteen 
months of matrimony had not cooled his affection, and he still 
hated to refuse her anything. “You must have taken leave 
of your senses,” he replied, with dignity, taking up the precious 
manuscript and turning to leave the room. “ You don’t under- 
stand these things. A writer must give the public what it asks 
for, and if his readers’ minds are ‘polluted,’ as you call it, well, 
that is their own look out.” 

“Tt is your look out, Jack,” she exclaimed. “It is your soul 
that will suffer for writing what they have no business to read, 
“There, that’s enough,” he interrupted her. “I have been 
very patient with your tomfoolery, but I advise you to stop it 
now. I am off to Greenwood and Blackley ; see you at dinner.” 

When the slamming of the hall-door told her that Jack had 
left the house, Nina went into his study and fell on her knees 
before the statue of the “Wonder-Worker” of Padua. Her 
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faith was in nowise daunted by her husband's determination, 
and she still felt firmly convinced that St. Antony would not 
fail her. When they met at dinner she noticed at once a 
distinct change in Jack’s demeanour. He looked decidedly 
crestfallen, ate next to nothing, and spoke very little, and his 
former elation over his new literary venture had completely 
subsided. Presently, while Nina was trifling with her straw- 
berries, he said, abruptly: “You have got your wish. Greenwood 
and Blackley won’t have anything to say to Froth and Folly.” 

Nina- pushed away her plate and gazed at him delightedly. 
“Really, Jack? Thank Heaven—I am glad.” Her husband 
gave a short laugh. The situation appealed to his sense of 
humour, for his wife’s delight at the rejection of an MSS. was 
quite a new departure. 

“How do you know so soon?” she went on. “They have 
not had time to read it yet. Johnson and Millard kept you 
waiting for a month before they accepted K7tty’s Sacrifice.” 

“Well, of course they did not read it, but Blackley glanced 
at it, and said they were inundated with manuscripts of that 
kind. It is a confounded bore. I shall try Robinson and 
Maynard next.” 

“No—no, Jack,” she said, imploringly; “write something else 
first. I am sure your old style is much easier to you, now isn’t 
it?” 

“Perhaps,” he admitted, “but it don’t pay like Miss ——’s 
‘roses and raptures,’ and you know, little one, we must have 
money.” 

“The ‘roses and raptures’ do not seem to be paying either,” 
she remarked, demurely. “Take my advice, Jack, I have 
brought you good luck before now, and go back to your own 
style again.” 

“You are a little witch,” he said, caressingly, “but as I told 
you the other night, I am played out in my old vein.” 

“St. Antony will help you,” she said, earnestly. 

“T am certain of it, only you must believe in his power 
to do so.” 

“Oh, I believe in him,” said Jack, carelessly, as hé poured 
himself out a glass of claret. “But I do not think he would 
pay much attention to the prayers of a bad lot like me.” 

“Try,” replied Nina, briefly. 

“ How many more Tuesdays have you got to make?” asked 
Jack, presently, breaking a silence which had lasted for several 
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moments, and during which both husband and wife had been 
revolving many things in their minds. 

“Two more,” said Nina. “To-day is the seventh.” 

“Well, look here, little woman; let us make a bargain: 
I won’t try to place Froth and Folly again until your Tuesdays 
are finished. We are awfully hard up, but we must rub along 
as best we can, as you seem to prefer it. Then, if St. Antony 
fails me, I will try what I can do on my own account. Will 
that do?” 

“ Beautifully,” exclaimed Nina, her eyes sparkling with 
pleasure. “He will not fail you, and you will never regret 
suppressing that horrible novel. You have made me so happy, 
Jack!” 

Later on, when Jack Leslie had gone out for a solitary walk 
in the cool night air, his wife’s words, and the expression of 
delight with which they were uttered, recurred again and again 
to his memory. 

“ He will not fail you,” she had said, as positively as if the 
secrets of the future had been revealed to her. It was astonishing 
what faith she had in the intervention of Heaven on their 
behalf; was it possible, he wondered, that it would be justified 
in the long run? 

Then the scene at the breakfast-table rose before him, and 
he recalled her earnest pleading with regard to his newly-written 
manuscript. Women were extraordinary beings, he reflected. 
Here was his wife at her wits’ ends for the want of a little 
ready money with which to meet current expenses, with, 
moreover, neither hope nor expectation of her father’s increasing 
their not very liberal allowance, and yet, for the sake of a mere 
scruple, she was wilfully throwing away a chance of bettering 
their condition. It was true that Greenwood and Blackley had 
refused to consider Froth and Folly, but then it was distinctly 
below their standard, and he had only taken it there because 
of his previous relations with that eminent firm. There were 
several other publishers who he felt pretty sure would accept 
it, and badly off as he and Nina were at present, it seemed pure 
madness on his part not to make an attempt to dispose of it. 
It was only a “pot-boiler,” he knew, and he felt that writing it 
at all had somewhat degraded him, but, after all, a latter-day 
novelist must produce what pleases his public, even if their 
tastes lie in the direction of the gutter. What a fool he had 
been to promise Nina not to take any steps for another 
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fortnight, he thought impatiently, as he paused in the moonlight 
to strike a match for his cigar; and then came the recollection 
of her fervent gratitude and delight at his concession, and, as 
he turned homewards, he resolved to keep his word manfully 
and hope for brighter days. 


It was the ninth Tuesday, the last day of Nina Leslie’s 
novena. June, the month of roses, had been succeeded by a 
glowing, sultry July, and now it was August, and society was on 
the wing to Scoteh moors and foreign spas. 

“No chance of our getting out of this confounded hole this 
summer,” remarked Jack, as he stood by the open window 
waiting for the postman. 

“Tt is always the unexpected which arrives,” returned Nina, 
lightly. 

“It is only the postman arriving now,” said Jack, as the 
servant entered with the letters. “Bills, as usual, | suppose? 
There is nothing unexpected about ‘hem, at any rate, they are 
quite in the natural order of things—why, what is up, Nina?” 

“Oh, my dear St. Antony,” exclaimed his wife, her face 
flushed with excitement, and her blue eyes gleaming like twin 
stars. “Read this, Jack,’ she went on, waving a letter before 
him. “Aunt Mary has sent us a thousand pounds.” 

“She must be out of her mind,” stammered Jack, too 
bewildered to fully realize the meaning of his wife’s words. 

“She says that she meant to leave it to us in her will, but 
she has been considering the matter, and thinks it better we 
should have it now, as she knows we are not exactly rolling in 
riches. St. Antony put it into her head, Jack, I feel convenced.” 

“Perhaps so,” returned Jack, “and if he did, it is all owing 
to your tremendous faith, my darling. This will get us out of 
our difficulties, and now I shall have more heart to set to work 
again.” 

When breakfast was over, Jack went as usual to his study to 
wait for an idea. Aunt Mary’s opportune present had relieved 
his mind of a heavy load, still a thousand pounds would not 
last for ever, and it was highly essential that he should write 
something, even if it was only a “ pot-boiler.” 

As he sat waiting for inspiration, he fixed his eyes on the 
statue of St. Antony, placid and smiling on his carved bracket, 
with the Divine Infant nestling lovingly in his arms, and the 
old devotion, which he had once felt for the Saint of Padua, stole 
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over him again with a new and overwhelming force. It had 
been his habit to implore his help and intercession before 
beginning his morning labours, a habit which had long been 
discontinued, and now, in the flush of his gratitude for the news 
the post had brought him, his lips moved almost mechanically 
in the familiar petition, “Glorious St. Antony, pray for me.” 

The soft summer air floated in through the open window, 
the roar and din of London sounded far away in the distance, 
and a barrel-organ in the street outside struck up “Santa 
Lucia.” 

The hackneyed melody, with its oft-repeated refrain, awoke 
memories of old days spent beside the blue waters of the 
Mediterranean, within sight of noisy, bewildering Naples, and 
under the spell of its undefinable fascinations the present 
faded away, and he was back again in sunny Italy, gliding by 
moonlight over the waters of the tideless sea, watching the 
fireflies glow and sparkle in the golden cornfields, and listening 
to the nightingales warbling their love songs in the Tuscan 
valleys. Almost unconsciously he took up his pen and began 
to write, and when his wife put her head in at the door to tell 
him that luncheon was ready, he stared at her in a bewildered 
fashion, and asked what time it was. 

“One o'clock, of course,” she answered. “What is the 
matter with you, Jack? You look as if you had been in 
dreamland.” 

“St. Antony has done it all,” was his unexpected reply. 
“T have written better this morning than I have ever done in 
my life, and if he goes on helping me, why, I can snap my 
fingers at Miss , and you may make a burnt holocaust of 
Froth and Folly as soon as you like.” 





When the June roses bloomed again, Jack Leslie’s new 
novel was the topic of the hour, the book of the season, and 
he himself was the lion of the day, and invited to soar in all 
the smartest drawing-rooms. Miss ’s light was somewhat 
extinguished, for here was a man who could make even virtuous 
characters interesting by reason of his marvellous word-painting 
and the subtlety of his skill, and also fascinated his readers into 
pardoning the fact that the tone of his writing was pure, and its 
moral excellent. 

While the world wagged its wicked old head in approval, 
however, the novelist boldly declared that he owed his success 
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firstly to St. Antony, and secondly to his wife, whose childlike 
faith and firm stand against Froth and Folly had increased his 
respect and love for her a thousand-fold. As for Nina, she reaped 
a higher reward than her husband’s fame and the substantial 
cheques which accrued to them from his latest inspirations. 
Jack was now a fervent practising Catholic, and when she again 
made the nine Tuesdays in thanksgiving to St. Antony, he 
knelt beside her at God's altar and united his prayers to hers. 


; GRACE V. CHRISTMAS. 














Reviews. 
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I.—OXFORD CONFERENCES.! 


WHEN a short while ago leave was given by the Holy See for 
our young Catholics to go to Oxford and Cambridge, the leave 
was accompanied by certain Instructions which were promulgated 
by the Bishops of the Province of Westminster, in their letter of 
August 1, 1896. These instructions required that lectures on 
Catholic doctrine suitable to the requirements of their state 
should be provided for the Catholic undergraduates and attended 
by them. Father Joseph Rickaby was appointed to give such 
a course of lectures at Oxford during the Lent and Summer 
Terms of last year, and he now publishes them under the title 
of Oxford Conferences. 

Father Rickaby has been judicious in his choice of subjects, 
choosing them from the class which are most likely to interest 
and perplex young men, and yet at the same time lend them- 
selves, without too much difficulty, to treatment in simple 
informal lectures. For instance, we have conferences on the 
Extension of Salvation, that is, on the lot of the heathen; on 
The Church and the Bible, and on Private Judgment; on 
Inspiration and the Historical Accuracy of Holy Scripture ; 
on the Value of Asceticism. For one subject, Father Rickaby 
seems to have a special attraction, and no doubt it is one in 
regard to which it is really important in these days that a young 
Catholic should have clear ideas. We refer to the distinction 
between Natural and Supernatural Virtue, and the necessity 
of the latter. He handles this subject directly in two Con- 
ferences, and less directly in one or two others. We may quote 
a passage from one of these which will illustrate the freshness 
and incisiveness, and withal clearness, of Father Rickaby’s style, 
which makes his Conferences so pleasant to read. 

Natural virtue is founded on reason, supernatural virtue on faith. 
Natural virtue refers us to human society, and to God simply as 

1 Oxford Conferences. Vent and Summer Terms, 1897. By Joseph Rickaby, 
SJ. London: Burns and Oates; New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: Benziger Bres. 
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Creator. Supernatural virtue refers us to Jesus Christ, our Saviour, 
and to His Church. The deepest spiritual loss, perhaps, that the 
Reformation has finally entailed upon England, is the loss of the sense 
of the supernatural. A vast body of our countrymen may now be 
described as brave and enterprising, fair-minded, public-spirited, truthful, 
courteous, faithful to family and friends, but indifferent to creeds, and 
therefore to faith, having no hope of the promise, thoughtless about the 
forgiveness of sins—in short, zzthout Christ, and almost zthout God 
in this world. (Ephes. iil. 12.) And here I believe we light upon 
the great danger which threatens a young Catholic at Oxford. There 
are dangers everywhere on earth, . . . it is not surprising if life at this 
University has its own peculiar danger; and that consists, not in 
anything you hear from your Lecturers and Tutors, not in attacks 
made by your equals upon your religion, but in that urbanity and 
courtesy, and gaiety and good-humour, and truth and friendship, 
and vigour of mind and body, in that host of natural virtues which 
you admire in the society around you, all independent, it appears, of 
the grace of Christ, and the faith and sacraments of the Church. Then 
the question arises in the heart: ‘What is the need of faith and 
sacraments, and the restraints of Catholic belief and practice, when 
such fair gifts are to be had without them?” . . . The natural good- 
ness you see flourishing without the Catholic faith, is a snare and a 
temptation. Some power behind it seems to cry: “All these things 
I will give thee, if thou wilt resign thy part in Christ and thine 
inheritance in the Son of Mary.” Against this temptation I will 
suggest some considerations. 


It may be gathered from what has been said, that under- 
graduates are by no means the only persons who can benefit 
by these Conferences. And we may add that they have been 
published by the desire of some of the Bishops, who have hoped 
that by conveying a clearer idea of the purpose and utility of 
these University courses, they may stimulate subscriptions to 
the very necessary fund for the support of the lecturers. 


2.—SCRIPTURE MANUALS.! 


The next Oxford and Cambridge Local Examinations 
require a knowledge of Acts i—xvi., which is now provided in 
a little manual by Prior Burge, O.S.B. It may be remembered 
that Acts xiii—xxvii., was issued in the like manual form some 

1 Scripture Manuals for Catholic Schools, arranged with a view to the Oxford and 
Cambridge Local Examinations. Edited by the Rev. Sydney F. Smith, S.J. Acts 


of the Apostles, chapters i.—xii. By the Very Rev. T. A. Burge, O.S.B. 119 pp. 
With Supplement containing chapters xiii.—xvi. London: Burns and Oates. 
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months ago, to meet this year’s midsummer examination, for 
which, we believe, it was found eminently useful. To suit the 
convenience of such as do not possess the former issue, there 
is, bound up with the present volume, a reprint of Acts xiii. 
—xvi., so that this issue makes up all that is required for the 
next examination. The whole is well indexed. The training 
in accuracy of statement which children and young persons 
receive by these Scripture examinations is very considerable, 
and of high educational value. It is also an advantage, in 
these days when Holy Scripture is so much attacked, to receive 
some solid Catholic scriptural training at school. That is what 
these manuals supply, and, thanks to the liberality of the 
University authorities, a liberality not wholly unattended with 
inconvenience to themselves, a Catholic view, put forward 
with intelligence and accuracy, is admitted as satisfying their 
demands. 

The notes are short and simple; and so far as can be 
expected, sufficient at once for examination purposes and for 
the satisfaction of ordinary readers. The chronology is well 
pointed out in an Appendix. Other Appendices show us the 
manner of the first preaching of the Gospel, and the conditions 
under which it was done. The discourses of the first part of 
the Acts form the matter of a fourth Appendix. These dis- 
courses are probably what will give the teacher most trouble, 
especially the long discourse of St. Stephen in chapter vi. It 
might be as well in teaching to secure the narrative being 
learned first, and to reserve the learning of the discourses to 
the last, when the pupils are more familiar with the subject. 
Little industries and tricks of this sort mark off the experienced 
teacher from the inexperienced. It goes without saying that 
no notes, however excellent, can ever dispense with the services 
of a living teacher, well-read and knowing much more of the 
subject than the notes contain, and also well-versed in the 
peculiarities of youthful minds. One such peculiarity is the 
proneness to answer from memory, without understanding the 
question. Another, to answer one question with redundance, 
and leave the rest untouched. These propensities can only be 
curtailed by continual written trial examinations. When a set 
of papers meet the eye of a University examiner, the one 
capacity that is best revealed to him is the capacity of the 
teacher. 

The Manual on St. Matthew, likewise required for the 
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examinations of next midsummer, are to follow in a month or 
two’s time; but, meanwhile, the Manual before us will afford 
sufficient occupation for the pupils. 


3.—BISHOP BARLOW’S DIALOGE.! 


Bishop Barlow’s Orders are no longer of the same theological 
interest now that through the Bull A/fostolice Cure so much 
more light has been thrown on the character of the Anglican 
rite. Still he will always continue to be an interesting if not 
an edifying historical character, and Mr. Lunn’s republication 
of his Dzaloge on the Lutheran Factions is worthy of a welcome. 
This little treatise was first published in 1531, when Barlow 
was, or pretended to be, a good Catholic. It is in the form 
of a dialogue between one William, presumably himself, and 
a collocutor named Nicholas. William, formerly a Protestant, 
has just returned from Germany, and Nicholas, also a Protestant, 
expects to hear from him a glowing account of Protestantism 
in the land of its origin. William, however, professes himself 
to have been disillusioned by what he had seen and heard, and 
draws a striking picture of the scandalous divisions and dis- 
orders which were rife among these religious innovators and 
their followers. More damning witness from the midst of their 
own camp could not well have been borne against the Reformers, 
and we know a/iunde that it is all perfectly correct, although if 
it rested on Barlow’s unsupported testimony we should hesitate 
to lay stress on it, believing as we do that he was a man who 
said just what suited his purpose without reference to its truth 
or untruth. 

This brings us to the object of Mr. Lunn’s republication, for 
he would strongly dispute the judgment which has just been 
expressed. His persuasion is that Barlow, having previously 
gone over into Lutheranism—during which time he wrote his 
Burying of the Mass, Dialoge between a Gentleman and a 
Husbandman, Climbing up of Friars, Convicious Dialoge .. . 
against St. Thomas of Canterbury, all violent lampoons against 
the old Faith—was converted by a stay in Germany, and never 
afterwards relapsed ‘into his previous errors. “It is absolutely 
incredible,” he argues, with a facility which takes little account 


1 Bishop Barlow's Dialoge on the Lutheran Factions. First published in 1531. 
With introduction bearing on the Question of Anglican Orders and Notes. By 
John Robert Lunn, B.D., Vicar of Marton-cum-Grafton. London: Ellis and Keene. 
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of the many contrary experiences, “that Barlow should ever 
have reverted to Protestantism . . . for he could always retort, I 
have mixed with these men and you have not.” From these 
conclusions, Mr. Lunn further deduces that Barlow belonged 
not to Cranmer’s, but to Lee’s more Catholic-minded party, and 
hence was the kind of man who would lay great stress on the 
possession of valid episcopal orders, which therefore, notwith- 
standing the dearth of evidence, he must be presumed to have 
secured for himself. 

We have really no desire to press any point unnecessarily 
against the unfortunate Barlow, and besides Mr. Lunn writes 
so amiably on behalf of his theory, that it seems almost a shame 
to disturb it. Still we will venture to call his attention to a few 
evidences of Barlow’s aggravated Protestantism after 1531, 
which he seems to have overlooked. It will be remembered that 
Barlow was appointed to St. Asaph in February, 1535-6, and 
to St. David's in April of the same year. Now, on January 3rd 
of that same year, his brother, John Barlow, writes from Wales 
to Thomas Cromwell, a letter in which he “confesses that he 
has been a fautor of the Papistical sect,’ but is now penitent, 
and will assist in suppressing them. He adds that his brother, 
the Prior of Haverfordwest (our Barlow), can say who the 
chief fautors of Papistry in his diocese are, and he recom- 
mends that these should be sent for and examined. Here we 
have distinct evidence that the Prior of Haverfordwest, like his 
brother, was a great suppressor of Papists. On February roth 
following, Chapuys writes to Charles V., in allusion to Barlow: 
“The King has lately given a bishopric to one who some time 
ago abandoned the Augustinian habit, and like a Lutheran fled 
to Germany, where it is said he has a wife.” This shows the 
nature of the reputation which he bore. In the same month 
Barlow himself, then on an embassy to Scotland, wrote to 
Cromwell that “there is no right preaching of God’s Word, 
nor scant knowledge of the Gospel in these parts (ze., on the 
Border), though there is plenty of priests, monks, and friars.” 
He recommends that force should be applied to effect a change. 
The language of this passage is thoroughly Protestant in its 
cast. These notices set before us Barlow as he was in 1536, 
On December 27, 1549, Hooper, a pronounced Calvinist, wrote 
to Bullinger: “There are here six or seven Bishops who com- 
prehend the doctrine of Christ as far as relates to the Lord’s 
Supper, with as much clearness and piety as one would desire.” 
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And repeating the statement on February 5, 1550, he names 
Barlow as one of them. 

We give these references as less noticed, but besides 
them is Barlow’s notorious sermon at St. David’s just after his 
appointment to the see, and his not less notorious answer to 
the Questions on the Sacraments. Mr. Lunn makes a feeble 
effort to explain away the unmistakable Protestantism of these 
utterances, but in vain. 

Barlow then was a pronounced Protestant, even after the 
composition of the Dia/oge,and hence Mr. Lunn’s argument falls 
to the ground, but it would be interesting, had we space, to 
inquire when he first became a Protestant. The chronological 
assignments in the Athene Cantabrigienses cannot easily be 
sustained. We are not aware if his Protestant works, above 
enumerated, are dated. If so, such dates must be taken as 
decisive. But, apart from any evidence from this source, the 
probability would seem to be that he became Protestant after, 
not before, the first appearance of the Dza/oge in 1531. 


4.—MORAL THEOLOGY. ! 


These two treatises form part of a series of eleven, in use at 
the Mechlin Seminary. The treatise on the Virtues follows 
pretty closely the Secunda-Secunde of the Summa of St. Thomas. 
Both treatises are clearly written and of practical utility. They 
are not too speculative: they show the business-like mind of the 
Belgian ; and though some portions have only a local interest, 
for instance, an argument against /zberalismus, they are still 
useful books in any house where theology is studied. Recent 
pronouncements of the Holy See on moral matters are carefully 
set down: among them we are glad to note the declaration of 
the Encyclical Rerum novarum, that the wage must be not 
inadequate for the support of the honest and well-behaved 
workman ; this is well elucidated. The writer also seems up to 
date in medical matters connected with morals. On one or two 
points he lays down the law somewhat rigorously, as on the 
obligation of paying taxes, and of serving in the army as a 
conscript ; also on “material cooperation” he is rather severe than 
otherwise. Nor is he quite free from the too common propensity 
of moralists, when they debate whether a questionable action is 


1 Tractatus de Virtutibus in usum Seminarii Mechliniensis, pp. 523. Dessain. 
Tractatus de Jure et Justitia in usum, elec. pp. 412. Dessain. 
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a mortal sin, and conclude that it is not, to put it down anyhow 
as a venial sin. On the whole, these volumes are free from the 
taint of rigorism; and they certainly are not lax. If by any 
process the contents of them could be conveyed into any 
Protestant mind, it would be a great cure for bigotry. 


5.—THE APOSTOLIC FACULTIES.! 


A priest in a large town is often placed in the necessity of 
applying for dispensations, or special faculties, some of which 
are obtainable from the Bishop, but some only from the Holy 
See. When he needs any of the latter kind, unless he has 
learnt by previous experience, he will wish to know in what 
form the petition is to be made, in what form the answer will 
come back, and how its provisions are to be interpreted, together 
with other similar matters. Father Putzer, C.SS.R., here comes 
to his assistance in a useful little work which is a revision and 
enlargement of one published many years since by the late 
Father Konings, C.SS.R. The work is divided into two parts, 
of which the first explains the principles, the second gives the 
text of the various formule. The reviser has done his work 
very fully and ably, has paid attention to the circumstances of 
each of the English-speaking nations, and has also taken care to 
exhibit all the most recent legislation of the Holy See on the 
points raised. Clearly the book is one which a priest would do 
well to procure for his library. 


6.—CATHOLIC AND PROTESTANT COUNTRIES.” 


This is a book that contains a great deal of truth, mingled 
with much that is misleading and one-sided. It may be useful 
as providing an answer to the slanders so confidently advanced 
against Catholic countries by the enemies of the Church; but 
it appears to us to be likely to do some harm as well as 
good. We fully agree with its general conclusions, but we do 
not believe in the value of the methods by which they are 
arrived at. It relies mainly on statistics—and statistics can 

1 Commentarium in Facultates Apostolicas. Ab Antonio Konings, C.SS.R. 
Editio quarta recognita in pluribus emendata et aucta. Curante Josepho Putzer, 
C.SS.R. New York: Benziger. 

2 Catholic and Protestant Countries compared in Civilization, Popular Happiness, 


General Intelligence, and Morality. By Alfred Young, Priest of the Congregation 
of St. Paul the Apostle. New York: Catholic Publication Society. 
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be manipulated so as to prove almost anything—and on the 
rhetorical, and often grossly exaggerated denunciations of the 
evils prevalent in Protestant countries, quoted from the lips or 
pens of special pleaders. The impression it gives of the state 
of society in England is that vice and crime are allowed to 
run riot unchecked, and that the English poor are the most 
unhappy and degraded beings that the world has ever seen. 
Thus, when we are told that “it is a common practice for the 
degraded poor in many towns to enter their children in what 
are called burial clubs, and then cause their death either by 
starvation, ill-usage, or poison, in order to get the money insured 
in case of death,” we reply that a statement so sweeping is at 
variance with the universal experience of those who have had the 
opportunity of witnessing the gentleness, affection, and unselfish 
kindness, generally prevalent among the lower classes in 
England. Or to turn to another topic, we must say that 
Father Young leaves an altogether false impression of the 
work that is being done by the English Universities. He 
would lead the reader who knew nothing of the facts to suppose 
that Oxford and Cambridge are in the present day languishing 
and uninfluential. Take for instance the following contrast : 


In Catholic.times all the finest productions of architeetural art were 
temples of religion, homes of study and prayer, and halls of learning. 
Upon what buildings is the wealth of money and of art lavished by 
Protestantism to-day in every country ?} 


We are not quite sure what answer we are expected to make 
to this question, but any one acquainted with modern Oxford 
could point to temples of religion, homes of study, and halls of 
learning of the most costly and beautiful design, erected within 
the last quarter of a century, and which are a complete answer 
to Father Young’s rather unfair insinuation. In fact, while we 
are entirely agreed with him that there is a most noteworthy 
superiority in the civilization, happiness, and general morality 
of Catholic countries over Protestant, we do not believe that 
we shall either remove prejudice or attract non-Catholics by 
overstating the case, or by er parte statements to which it 
would not be difficult for the Protestant to retort by a series 
of carefully selected examples of the evils that have at various 
times been prevalent, and perhaps are still prevalent in many 
parts of the world. 


72. 232. 
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7.—MUSICAL MEMORIES.! 


Mrs. Dichl has given us in her Musical Memories a very 
readable and interesting book. Her sketches of the notable 
musicians of the second half of the present century are full of 
verve and life. Partly her own experiences, partly the descrip- 
tions she has gathered from others, she lays them before the 
reader in a bright and easy style, and clearly pictures the heroes 
of the then musical world before his imagination. To select one 
out of many, this is Henselt giving his lessons : 


He would come in his white suit, a red fez on his head, a fly- 
flapper in his hand, and motioning his pupil to seat herself at the piano 
would say in his short brusque way “ Begin, so-and-so,” then as she 
began, he would first go to the window, appear to see something that he 
took exception to, then pace backward and forward for a minute or two, 
stop suddenly, and with a tigerish glance cry “ Fa/sch/ Play it again! 
Falsch/” But what ? where? She had perhaps played a page or nearly 
a page. Was it the way she played it that was wrong, or were there 
wrong notes? She would begin again, and “ Falsch! Falsch!” would 
follow her. She seemed peppered with small shot instead of that first 
big bullet. Then he cried “stop!” He came across, eyes gleaming, 
his ivory skin paler, and with a word or two in low, hissing tones, would 
contemptuously push her off the stool and imitate her, then play the 
passage himself divinely, stopping now and then to repeat and snap out 
rules and hints. Then. . . he would stride off and begin killing flies 
upon the wall. 


In like manner we get glimpses of many other old acquaint- 
ances, of Ella, who pronounced Henselt “the most ill-tempered 
brute I ever sat at table with,” of Rubinstein at the nadir of his 
ill-success, of Ole Bull, full of eccentricities and simplicities, of 
Hummel the ponderous, and Hiller the amiable, and of a score 
of others. The book teems with pleasant pages, and is just the 
volume for the amateur lover of the art to take up in an idle 
moment, and thence to learn something told in a chatty style, 
of the history and lives of those whose names figure continually 
over the pieces he plays and the studies at which he toils. 


8.—GREGORIAN MUSIC.? 
M. Houdard has undertaken in a larger work, of which this 
is the forerunner, to attack the theory of Gregorian music 


1 Musical Memories. By A. M. Diehl. London: Bentley and Son. 
2 1 Art dit Gregorien d’apris la Notation neumatique. Pax Georges Houdard. 
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championed by the good monks of Solesmes. Those that are 
interested in a rather abstruse and knotty musical problem will 
no doubt read M. Houdard’s drvochure with zest. The author 
himself, in his Preface, professes unbounded confidence that his 
explanation of the difficulty is unimpeachable, and whatever 
may be the final conclusion, his theory seems worthy of a 
perusal. 


" 9.—THE CHAPLAIN’S SERMONS.! 


All those who have tried to avail themselves of the sermons, 
or heads of sermons, of others, have found either that the 
assimilating of another man’s thoughts, style, and language was 
a rather hopeless and wearisome task, or that the dry abstract, 
consisting only of a mere meagre skeleton, was very difficult 
to clothe with becoming flesh. Dr. Talbot Smith has escaped 
from this difficulty by furnishing a sort of condensed sermon, 
which it is comparatively easy work to expand. He who uses 
this useful little volume will find that there is supplied to him 
a concise, but interesting discourse, which we may compare to 
good strong wine which affords a very wholesome and palatable 
beverage, even if he who employs it mixes it with nothing 
better than water from his own well. There is great variety 
in the subjects which Dr. Smith succinctly and suggestively 
treats, and we can recommend it to any priest who needs help 
in preparing his Sunday sermons. 


10.—THE EUCHARISTIC CHRIST.’ 


The object of this little book is to promote devotion to the 
Blessed Sacrament and to encourage and promote the practice 
of visits of adoration to our Lord in the tabernacles where He 
dwells. It explains the object and end of this adoration, and 
the various aspects under which Christ may be there adored. 
The book seems to be well translated, and Dr. McMahon has 
written a very suitable Preface. 


1 The Chaplain’s Sermons, By the Rev. John Talbot Smith, LL.D. New 
York: W. H. Young and Co., 31, Barclay Street. 

2 The Eucharistic Christ. Weflections and Considerations on the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. By the Rev. A. Tesniére. New York: Benziger. 
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II.—CLARE VAUGHAN.! 


American enterprise has reproduced the Life of Clare 
Vaughan, which has long been out of print in England. It 
appears with a likeness of the subject of the memoir as a 
frontispiece, and with several good photoprints of Courtfield, 
where the Vaughans live, and of the convent where her brief 
life in Religion was spent. We drew attention to this memoir 
at some length when it first appeared, and in welcoming the 
new edition, we need only assure our readers once again that 
they will find the story of Clare Vaughan’s life most interesting, 
touching, and edifying, and an admirable example of holiness, 
as it is still to be found in many a Catholic home, and many a 
convent of these later days, even in Protestant England. The 
blessing that seems to cling to the family of the Vaughans was 
indeed richly bestowed on her, and we hope that the narrative 
of her beautiful life and happy death may find many readers 
and imitators. 


12.—THE HYGIENE OF CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH.” 


The Hygiene of Childhood and Youth is a little book which 
mothers might do well to have by them. Dr. Madden’s name 
is a guarantee for the soundness of his counsels, and he has 
some obviously sensible words to say against the physiologically 
evil effects of prevailing methods and fashions. Ghost stories 
in childhood, the excessive substitution of the perambulator for 
the nurse’s arms, premature mental training, unsuitable food 
stimulants, especially alcohol or nicotine, excessive music- 
practice or novel-reading, especially novel-reading of the Trilby 
or Ibsen kind, are all criticized from the point of view of their 
bearings on the health of childhood and youth, and are credited 
with much of the tendency to nervous affections which parents 
have now-a-days so frequently to bewail in their children. Of 
course he also breaks a lance in the great conflict between the 
allied forces of the doctor, the artist, and the moralist against 
the dressmaker. At present the dressmakers are all-powerful : 
perhaps, however, the day may come when their more rational 

1 Clare Vaughan. By Lady Lovat. A new edition, with original illustrations, 


and some hitherto unpublished letters. New York: The Cathedral Library Associa- 


tion. 
2 Hygiene of Childhood and Youth. By Thomas More Madden, M.D., F.R.C.S. 
Dublin: Fannin and Co.; London: Berlliere, Tindall, and Cox. 
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opponents will prevail, and just as we now marvel how the 
ladies of the crinoline period could make such guys of them- 
selves and their daughters, so a future generation, contemplating 
the fashion-plates of the present day, will marvel what could 
have induced the mothers to dress their daughters like wasps, 
instead of respecting the human form divine. 


13.— PHILOSOPHY OF LITERATURE. ! 


We can hardly do more than notice this little work, since to 
review and discuss the topics touched upon in its one hundred 
and eighty-four pages, would to our mind require a volume of 
far greater bulk. In point of order and arrangement, it is 
sufficiently admirable ; but it reads almost like an analytical 
index of some encyclopedic undertaking, so concisely and briefly 
are the deepest problems of literature and philosophy touched 
on and passed over. Still it bristles with suggestions, and we 
hope that some time or other, the laconic author may elaborate 
some of the details separately. The style is a little too inflated 
for English taste. 


Literary Record. 


ee 


I—BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 

Lady Herbert’s Wayside Tales have achieved a deserved 
popularity, and the Catholic Truth Society now provides a 
third series, of which the five tracts composing it can be had 
separately, or bound up together. We have received also, from 
the same publishers, Vol. 33 of the Peacock Blue Series, and a 
tiny devotional tract, Our Guardian Angel, which will be 
acceptable to many, not only for its own sake, but for the sake 
of its author, the late Father H. Schomberg Kerr, S.J.; and 
Three Converts, which is not fiction,but biography, comprising 
three narratives of conversions, those of the Rev. John Thayer, 
Miss Anne Trail, and Mrs. Mary Howitt. They had previously 
been published separately, but now they are bound up together 
as illustrations of conversions from Nonconformity. 


1 Philosophy of Literature. By Condé B. Pallen, Ph.D., LL.D. St. Louis: 
Herder, 1897. 
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Messrs. Benziger send us several small publications. Ax 
Explanation of the Our Father and Hail Mary is sure to be 
appreciated by those into whose hands it falls. After some 
twenty pages on prayer in general, it gives an instruction 
on the Lord’s Prayer, on each petition to which are annexed 
passages from Scripture and selections from the Fathers, to the 
same effect, and some examples, the examples being all marked 
by a sobriety which will recommend them to English tastes. 
An Illustrated Explanation of the Commandments, with numerous 
examples, is by Father Girardey, the Redemptorist Provincial of 
St. Louis, who is likewise the author of two little Mission 
Manuals, a A/isston Book for the Married and a Mission Book 
for the Single, and of Popular Instructions to Parents. Our 
Favourite Novenas, by Dean Lings, a manual giving suitable 
devotions for Novenas to our Lord, our Blessed Lady, and many 
of the Saints. Zrue Politeness is by the Abbé Demore, translated 
from the French by a “ Visitandine” of Baltimore ; A Manual 
of the Holy Eucharist is by the Rev. F. X. Lasance, of the Taber- 
nacle Society, Cincinnati. From the same firm we have also 
Boys in the Block, a tale of some American boys, who are real 
boys, having had the good fortune to be depicted by one who 
can draw from the life; and the Zaming of Polly, a young 
lady who had a good heart from the first, but certainly required 
a deal of taming. 

The Art and Book Company send us a copy of the fifth 
edition of Father Gallwey’s Watches of the Passion. A Few 
First Principles of Religious Life! is a little tract by Father 
Reginald Buckler, O.P. Sometimes people are puzzled to 
understand what is meant by saying that the religious life is 
the perfect life. Father Reginald explains the meaning clearly 
and simply, keeping, like a good Dominican, close to St. Thomas. 

Angels’ Visits, and Two Little Pilgrims, are two pretty 
stories, published by Messrs. Burns and Oates. 

Through Darkest Night* is a well-told tale of a girl who 
made a very unfortunate marriage, which in the end turned 
out well. 


1 Mark Whiley, Stonehouse. 


2 Through Darkest Night. By S.D.D. Barnet: St. Andrew’s Press. 
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Il—MAGAZINES. 


La CIVILTA CATTOLICA. (October 2.) 
Text of the Papal Encyclical on the Rosary. Catholics without 
knowing it. The Pelasgic-Hittites. The De Martyribus 
Palestine of Eusebius. Reviews, Chronicle, &c. 


(October 16.) 

The Apostolic Constitution on the Unification of the Franciscan 
Order. The Catholic Congress of Milan. Clement VIII. 
and Sinan Bassa Cicala in the Light of Unpublished 
Documents. The Last of the Moguls (novel). Reviews, 
&c. 

DER KATHOLIK. (October.) 

Hermann ‘Lotze. Dr. Kirstein. Panagia Capuli in Eusebius. 
Dr. Nirschl. Luther's Friendship with Ulrich von Hutten. 
The Christian Element in Medieval Education. Father 
W. Schmitz, S.J. The History of the Rosary. Father T. 
Esser, O.P. Reviews, &c. 

REVUE BENEDICTINE. (October.) 

The Sayings of Jesus. Dom R.J. The Chronology of the 
Abbots of Florennes. Dom U. Berliére. Catholicity and 
Progress. Dom L. Janssens. Notre Dame de Basse- 
Wavre. I. Dom U. Berliére. Obituary, &c. 

LA REVUE GENERALE. 

John Ruskin (with illustrations). A. Goffin. The Catholic Party, 
its Success and its Dangers. Ch. Woeste. Rural Demo- 
cracy. A. Allard. Judaism. A. Castelein. Our Paris 
Letter. S. Zrogan. Literary Record, Reviews, &c. 

The EruprEs (October 5.) 

An Unpublished Fragment of Joseph de Maistre. Father D. 
de M. Sanctifying Grace. Father J. B. Terrien. The 
Druses. Father F. Tournebize. A New Illuminant. 
Father E. Capellee A New Theory on the Beginnings 
of the Sacrament of Penance. Father J. Brucker. 

L’UNIVERSITE CATHOLIQUE. 

The Political Press at Lyons during the League. eure. 
Tolstoism. 466é Delfour. A Friend of Bonaparte (from 
unpublished materials). C. Bader. Father Hecker, 
Founder of the Paulists. 17. de Marcey. Recent Books 
on Scripture. £. /acquier. 








